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The  subject  I  have  cliosen  to  sketch  briefly  is  not  preten¬ 
tious, — a  simple,  everyday  matter-of-fact  description  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  arithmetical  bookmaking  in  the  United 
States  for  a  century.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  it  does  not  admit  of  much  adornment.  I  address  myself, 
therefore,  to  one  phase  of  the  subject ;  namely,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  arithmetics  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day. 

In  1788  Nicolas  Pike,  A.M.,  printed  by  subscription  his 
New  and  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  and  nine  years 
later  a  second  edition  was  revised,  enlarged  and  corrected  by 
Ebenezer  Adams,  A.M.,  preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy. 
This  book  was  printed  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  author,  Nico¬ 
las  Pike,  secured  in  1785  and  1786  letters  of  commendation 
from  J.  Wheelock,  president  of  Dartmouth  University,  B. 
Woodward,  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  from 
John  Smith,  professor  of  the  Learned  Languages.  It  appears 
akso  that  in  1785  Benjamin  West  had  read  the  manuscript  before 
it  was  printed,  and  his  testimonial  is  unique.  I  transcribe  an 
e.xtract : — 

The  arrangement  of  the  work,  ’and  the  method  by  which 
it  leads  the  tyi'o  into  the  first  principles  of  numbers,  are  novel¬ 
ties  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  book  I  have  seen.  Wingate, 
Hatton,  Ward,  Hill,  and  many  other  authors  whose  names 
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might  be  adduced  if  necessary,  have  claimed  a  considerable 
share  of  merit ;  but  when  brought  into  a  comparative  point  of 
view  with  this  treatise  they  are  inadequate  and  defective.  This 
volume  contains,  besides  what  is  useful  and  necessary  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  a  great  fund  for  amusement  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  mechanic  will  find  in  it  much  more  than  he  may 
have  occasion  for ;  the  lawyer,  merchant  and  mathematician 
will  find  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  genius ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  it  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  by  students 
of  every  class,  from  the  lowest  school  to  the  university.  More 
than  this  need  not  be  said  by  me,  and  to  have  said  less  would 
be  keeping  back  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  merit  of  this  work. 

(Signed)  Benjamin  West. 

There  are  also  strong  testimonials  from  the  presidents  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Yale,  dated  in  1786;  and  when  the  book  came  from 
the  press  the  author  forwarded  an  elegantly  bouml  copy  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  who  tomplimented  the  author  very  highly  for 
his  performance  in  the  direction  of  sound  learning  in  America. 

The  book  is  a  heavy  i2mo  of  516  pages,  bound  in  leather. 
The  author  devotes  472  pages  to  arithmetic,  including  about 
everything  that  was  then  known  upon  the  subject,  and  to  all 
subjects  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  The  remaining  pages 
contain  a  brief  treatise  on  algebra  and  the  conic  sections. 

All  the  exercises  touching  business  affairs,  instead  of  having 
the  decimal  system  of  money  as  now  used  in  American  treatises, 
are  in  English  money,  and  the  space  given  to  converting  the 
money  of  one  colony  into  that  of  another  colony  occupies  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  book.  In  one  place  Federal  money 
is  introduced  sparingly.  It  was  just  coming  into  use.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  work  shows  what  Benjamin  West  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  “exercise  of  their  genius.”  Here  are  a  few 
specimens : — 

“  I.  Having  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  and  the  sum  of  their 
square  given,  to  find  the  numbers.” 

“2.  To  find  the  true  depth  of  a  well,  by  dropping  a  stone  into 
it,  also  the  time  of  the  stone’s  descent,  and  of  the  sound’s  ascent.” 

“3.  How  to  discover  the  quantity  of  adulteration  in  metals.” 

“4.  How  to  test  spirituous  liquors.” 

Many  years  ago,  around  the  fireside  on  a  winter’s  evening,  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  boys  to  spend  their  time  in  try- 
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ing  to  work  out  difficult  arithmetical  problems  and  other  puzzles, 
and  these  conundrums  passed  currently  from  one  group  or 
neighborhood  to  another.  It  was  a  narrow  way  of  developing 
thought,  yet  it  was  very  much  better  than  doing  nothing. 

Nicolas  Pike’s  arithmetic  had  more  to  do  in  shaping  the  size 
and  determining  the  amount  of  matter  that  arithmetics  ought  to 
contain  than  any  other  one  book  published  in  the  United  States 
on  this  subject.  It  was  a  change  from  the  English  books  to  a 
native  one  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  numerous  host.  Little  space 
is  given  by  Pike  to  illustrations,  but  much  to  examples  and 
rules  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  large  books  still  in 
common  use  it  is  the  most  formidable  treatise  ever  issued  in  this 
country.  Brooks’  Higher  Arithmetic  contains  more  matter,  but 
it  does  not  extend  into  algebra  or  geometry. 

Dropping  down  forty  years  brings  the  reader  to  an  arithmetic 
by  T.  II.  Babcock,  who  wrote  a  compact  little  volume  of  i8o 
pages,  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  period.  He  doubtless  was 
acquainted  with  Leybourn’s  Diary  Qiiestions,  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  1704  to  1816,  judging  from  the  poetical  effiusions 
interspersed  throughout  the  miscellaneous  collection  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  At  the  end  of  each  subject  the  author  printed  questions, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  very  decided  improvement  over  previous 
works. 

Forty  years  had  completely  changed  the  currency  system  of 
the  country.  Nearly  all  the  problems  involving  money  are  in 
United  States  money.  Instead  of  472  pages  devoted  to  the 
arithmetic  proper,  as  Pike  had  done,  he  compressed  what  he 
had  to  say  on  arithmetic  into  138  pages  of  closely  printed  matter. 
The  remaining  forty  pages  is  placed  under  the  head  “Miscella¬ 
neous,’  beginning  with  Chronological  Problems,  followed  by 
Gravities  of  Bodies,  Falling  Bodies,  Mechanical  Powers,  Men¬ 
suration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  an  introduction  to  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  and  seven  pages  of  miscellaneous 
questions.  I  insert  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  may  be  interested  in  knowing  what  their  great-grandfathers 
did. 

“  I.  If  a  large  vessel  be  kept  full,  it  is  required  to  find  how 
far  water  will  spurt  from  it  through  a  hole  D,  on  the  plane 
B  C  ?” 
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“2.  A  country  clown  addressed  a  charming  belle, 

Who  in  both  wit  and  learning  did  excel : 

The  youth,  unskilled  in  numbers,  as  will  show. 
Desirous  w'as  the  lady’s  age  to  know — 

When  she  replied  with  a  majestic  air. 

With  piercing  words  peculiar  to  the  fair, 

‘  My  age  is  such  if  multiplied  by  three 
Two-sevenths  of  that  product  tripled  be — 

The  square  root  of  two-ninths  of  that  is  four, 

Now  tell  my  age  or  never  see  me  more.’”  / 

“3.  I  am  constrained  to  plant  a  grove 
To  entertain  the  nymph  I  love  ; 

This  simple  grove  I  must  compose  '  _ 

Of  nineteen  trees  in  nine  straight  rows. 

And  in  each  row  five  trees  dispose ; 

The  distance  of  each  outside  tree. 

That's  in  this  grove  five  rods  must  be. 

Then  tell  the  length  of  golden  wire. 

The  circle  of  it  will  require?” 

“  4.  A  wretch,  who  spurned  the  virtuous  path  below. 

To  heaven  above  by  other  means  would  go ; 

He  by  mechanic  art  a  ladder  raised. 

Its  height  the  vulgar  and  the  le'arn'd  amazed. 

‘Thus  Jacob  did,’  said  he,  ‘and  why  not  I 
Scale  heaven  as  well  as  he?  At  least  I’ll  try.’ 

He  mounts  the  ladder,  rapidly  ascends. 

And  bids  adieu  to  all  terrestrial  friends. 

Now  wrapped  in  clouds  unpierced  by  human  eyes. 

But  now  a  ball  red  hot  he  lets  fall  down, 

Which  fires  a  cannon  at  the  base,  whose  sound 
Ascends  his  ear,  in  thrice  the  length  of  time. 

The  ball  was  falling  from  this  light  sublime. 

Ye  sages  tell  if  he  to  heaven  has  got. 

Or  how  far  soaring  from  this  eartlily  spot.” 

There  are  sixteen  of  these  poetical  problems,  of  which  the 
four  quoted  are  good  specimens.  I  insert  the  77th  problem, 
next  to  the  last  in  the  miscellaneous  collection,  as  a  curious 
illustration  the  mathematical  mind  took  in  those  days  to  express 
itself  on  religious  subjects.  Here  it  is  : — 

“Suppose  the  natural  increase  of  mankind  to  be  such  that 
they  double  once  in  fifty  years  ;  and  suppose  a  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  Anno  Mundi  5800  :  what  would  have  been 
the  number  of  souls?  And  suppose  the  whole  globe  of  the 
world,  sea  and  land,  rocks  and  mountains,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them,  how  large  a  part  would  each  have  drawn?” 
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THE  FRENCH  INFUENCE. 

While  Nicolas  Pike’s  master-work  on  arithmetic  formed  the 
basis  for  all  future  work  it  was  too  cumbersome  to  be  followed 
by  the  text-book  makers.  Instead  of  such  huge  tomes  the  ten¬ 
dency  soon  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  French  influence 
had  crept  into  the  mathematical  teaching  in  this  country.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  had  driven  many  notable  French  scholars  to 
America,  and  the  adaptation  of  French  thought  in  text-books  to 
American  schools  became  a  fad.  A  custom,  too,  had  crept  by 
degrees  from  the  old  plan  of  preserving  arithmetfcal  solutions 
in  stitched  copy  books  into  the  arithmetics  themselves.  A 
cipherer  had  a  paper  book  into  which  he  copied  very  neatly 
“  every  sum  ”  after  he  had  worked  it  on  his  slate,  so  that  when 
he  got  through  his  book  he  had  a  key  to  what  he  had  done. 
General  Washington’s  work  is  still  preserved  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  these  keys  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  at  tht;  present  time.  So  when  Daniel 
Adams  made  his  arithmetic  early  in  the  century  he  usually  put 
about  two  problems  on  each  page,  and  then  left  room  just  be¬ 
neath  each  problem  for  the  learner  to  write  out  in  full  his  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and  some  of  the  books  used  in  this  manner,  ^carefully 
written,  are  in  existence,  and  the  arithmetical  work  of  the  same 
family  was  often  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

For  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  the  American  Revolution, 
except  the  French  influence,  the  arithmetics  ran  along  on  the 
same  general  level — varying  somewhat  as  to  ditflculty,  but  not 
much  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work. 

It  is  true  that  Colburn  had  developed  a  scheme  of  mental 
arithmetic  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  oral  teaching, 
and  this  was  the  strongest  educational  factor  that  has  been 
wrought  out  during  the  century.  He  put  the  learner  to  think¬ 
ing  instead  of  ciphering.  • 

HORACE  MANX  AM)  I'LINY  E.  CHASE. 

Horace  Mann  believed  in  teaching  applied  arithmetic.  So 
he  wrought  out  a  new  scheme  mentally,  and  then  he  explained 
it  to  Pliny  E.  Chase,  who  undertook  to  embody  the  ideas  in  a 
book.  Forty-nine  years  ago  Arithmetic  Practically  Applied, 
by  Horace  Mann  and  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Philadelphia,  was  pub- 
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lished.  The  plan  adhered  to  in  this  book  is  to  teach  important 
and  valuable  information  along  with  the  arithmetical  exercises. 
Horace  Mann  believed  most  thoroughly  that  arithmetic  should 
embrace  something  more  than  the  market  price  of  commodities, 
the  gain  or  loss  in  trade,  and  the  interest  and  discount  of  banks, 
or  to  add  or  subtract  the  number  of  apples  or  of  cakes  in  the 
possession  of  James,  John  or  Joe.  He* would  apply  the  science 
of  number  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  useful  and  important 
knowledge.  He  asks.  Why  not  add  together  the  population  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  or  of  the  world,  and  thus  learn  the  population  of  the 
whole  earth,  as  well  as  to  add  naked  columns  of  abstract  fig¬ 
ures?  To  direct  the  learner’s  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  shop  of  the  retailer  or  the  counting-room  of  the  merchant,  is 
not  to  enjoy  the  peddler's  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
men,  events,  times,  places  and  things, — with  the  great  results 
of  business  and  of  civilization  as  they  now  exist  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  wearying  the  learner  with  endless  reiterations  about 
boxes,  bales,  bushels,  dollars,  dimes,  cents  and  mills,  why  not 
open  before  him  some  of  the  vast  storehouses  of  truth,  and  dis¬ 
play  some  specimens  of  their  variety  and  beauty  ? 

The  foregoing  indicates  what  Horace  Mann  thought  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  material  composing  the  book  was  consequently 
drawn  from  many  scientific  and  useful  sources.  A  problem  or 
two  will  illustrate  more  clearly  his  meaning  : — 

“  I.  How  many  cuts  are  made  per  minute  by  the  beater  of 
a  paper  mill,  which  has  60  teeth,  each  of  which  passes  by  24 
cutters  at  every  revolution,  when  there  are  150  revolutions  per 
minute  ?  ” 

2.  An  ox  measured  six  feet  three  inches  in  girth,  and  the 
length  of  his  back  was  five  feet  four  inches.  Determine  his 
weight  by  each  of  the  rules.” 

“3.  If  a  powerful  Drummond  light,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  casts  a  shadow  of  the  same  intensity  as  that  cast  by  the  sun, 
to  how  many  such  lights  is  the  sun’s  light  equivalent,  estimating 
the  distance  of  the  sun  at  ninety-live  million  miles?” 

Notwithstanding  the  many  sensible  things  that  Horace  Mann 
advocated  as  to  the  character  of  the  matter  which  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  this  book,  I  do  not  know  that  the  book  ever  obtained  any 
recognition  whatever  among  the  educators  of  this  country ;  in 
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fact,  I  have  never  seen  but  two  copies  of  the  work  in  all  my 
searchings.  Some  years  aj;o  I  tried  to  ^et  a  copy  for  a  friend, 
but  without  success ;  yet  doubtless  there  are  a  few  copies  in 
secondhand  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

CLAUDIUS  CROZPrr. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  referring  to  the  work 
ot  Prof.  Claudius  Crozet.  He  had  graduated  from  the  Poly- 
technical  School  in  Paris,  and  served  as  an  artillery  officer  in 
*  several  campaigns  under  Napoleon,  and  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  especially  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Wagram.  With  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1816  and 
1817  he  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point, 
and  a  full  professor  from  1817  to  1823.  This  young  officer 
gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the  mathematical  teaching  at  the 
Military  Academy.  Col.  E.  D.  Mansfield  has  given  some  very 
interesting  recollections  of  Professor  Crozet’s  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  His  class  in  1817-1818  was  the  first  one  to  begin  a  severe 
and  complete  course  in  mathematics.  Instead  of  teaching  en¬ 
gineering,  as  he  had  agreed  to  do,  he  found  that  he  had  to  teach 
them  mathematics  first,  as  not  one  had  had  the  preliminary 
training  in  mathematics  which  would  fit  for  a  course  in  engi¬ 
neering.  The  •surprise  of  Crozet  was  most  complete  when  he 
found  that  not  one  cadet  understood  what  he  was  attempting  to 
do  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  not  two  dozen  persons  in  America  knew  at  that  time 
there  was  such  a  science  as  Descriptive  Geometrv-,  and  there 
was  not  a  treatise  in  the  English  fanguage  on  the  subject.  This 
science,  founded  by  Monge,  was  hardly  thirty  years  old,  and 
this  was  the  subject  Crozet  meant  to  teach,  and  he  had  to  teach 
it  orally.  B}'  the  aid  of  a  carpenter  and  a  painter  he  introduced 
the  blackboard  and  chalk;  but,  previously.  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
May,  of  Boston,  had  used  the  blackboard,  having  seen  one  in 
1813  in  the  mathematical  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Xavier  Brosius,  a  Catholic  priest  of  France,  who  had  one  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  walls  with  lumps  of  chalk  below  and  cloth 
hanging  on  either  side. 

In  1821  Crozet,  having  mastered  the  English  language,  pub¬ 
lished  his  treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry  for  the  use  of  the 
cadets  at  the  Military  Academy. 
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Crozet  is  justly  called  the  father  of  Descriptive  Geometry  in 
America,  and  owing  to  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Military  Academy  took  high  rank. 

When  Professor  Crozet  left  the  Military  Academy  he  became 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of  \"irginia  ;  and  later  he  held  a 
similar  position  in  Louisiana,  and  for  a  time  he  was  employed 
as  the  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

It  was  in  1848  that  he  published  in  Richmon{l,  Va.,  his  An 
Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  it  indicates  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  mind  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could 
put  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

It  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  clearness  and  elegance.  No  ex¬ 
pression  is  equivocal, — something  that  is  not  always  found  in 
mathematical  writings.  Professor  Crozet  combines  the  elegance 
of  the  French  method  with  the  practical  side  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  matters. 

A  few  words  about  the  personal  appearance  of  Professor 
Crozet,  as  given  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  will  help  to 
Hx  a  strong  picture  of  him  in  one’s  mind  :  “  There  are  persons 
whose  appearance  is  never  ell'aced  from  the  memory.  Of  this 
class  was  the*  professor  of  the  art  of  civil  engineering, — Col. 
Claude  Crozet ;  a  tall,  somewhat  heavily  built  man,  of  di^rk 
complexion,  black  hair  and  eyebrows,  deep-set  eyes,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  keen  and  bright  expression,  a  lirm  mouth  and 
square  chin,  a  rapid  speech  and  a  strong  French  accent.  I  can, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  fancy  I  see  the  man 
before  me.  He  had  been  an  engineer  under  Napoleon  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  anecdotes  with  which 
he  illustrated  his  teachings  were  far  more  interesting  than  the 
Science  of  War  and  Fortifications,  which  was  the  name  of  our 
text-book  at  that  time.” 

THK  KFFKCT  OF  THK  ClVII.  WAU  OX  AKFniMFTlC  MAK1X<;. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  efi'ect  of  the  war  on  arithmetic 
matter  was  far-reaching.  New  conditions  were  introduced,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  stock  and  bonds  which  flooded  the  markets, 
inflated  the  pages  of  American  arithmetics  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent  as  compared  with  former  arithmetics  or  modern  foreign 
text-books.  About  one  fourth  of  the  common  arithmetic  now  is 
usuall}'  devoted  to  “  Percentage  and  its  Applications.”  From 
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the  piling  up  of  the  subject  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  tlie 
opposite  direction  now — the  omission  of  what  is  not  absolutely 
essential.  From  a  careful  survey  of  the  subject  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  this  country  to  the  present  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
movement,  or  development,  has  been  a  very  uneven  one, — a  run¬ 
ning  at  times  to  extremes,  and  a  lopping  otl'  and  paring  down. 
For  ten  years  the  process  of  elimination  has  been  going  on,  and 
we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it  yet. 
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The  public  schools  of  Chicago  are  kindergartens,  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  high  schools,  a  normal  school,  a  school  for 
youth  convicted  of  petty  crimes,  and  schools  for  the  deaf. 

By  a  general  sutTrage  vote  of  the  city  cast  April  4,  1899,  the 
kindergartens  have  become  a  legal  part  of  the  school  system. 
For  several  years  previous  they  were  sustained  by  the  School 
Hoard  because  of  popular  sentiment  favorable  to  them,  but  with¬ 
out  actual  legislative  sanction.  They  receive  children  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  have  thus  far  been  established  mainly 
in  the  poorer  districts,  and  have  been  of  great  service  to  hard- 
worked  mothers  and  neglected  children.  Three  hours  is  the 
daily  session.  The  number  of  kindergartens  during  1898-99 
was  84;  pupils  enrolled,  7,241;  average  daily  membership, 
3,801  ;  average  daily  attendance,  3,402. 

The  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  eight  grades  of  a 
year  each,  admitting  children  when  six  years  old.  These 
schools  form  the  basis  of  our  system.  Hy  the  State  law  of  Illi¬ 
nois  attendance  upon  them  is  obligatory  for  sixteen  weeks  in 
the  year,  twelve  of  which  must  be  continuous,  upon  all  children 
between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  are  in  session  for 
forty  weeks,  five  and  a  half  hours  daily,  from  Monday  to  Friday 
inclusive.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  city  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  by  the  census  of  1898  was  344,246;  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  1898-99, 
231,949;  average  daily,  membership,  195,294;  average  daily 
attendance,  171,849.8. 
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The  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  the  years  each  is 
studied,  may  be  thus  summarized  :  Literature — English  (read- 
ing  8,  grammar  8,  dictation  8),  German  (optional)  4,  Latin  2, 
history  5  ;  Science — mathematics  8,  nature  study  8,  geography 
3  ;  Art — singing  8,  drawing  7,  writing  8  ;  Applied  Science — 
manual  training  2,  physical  culture  8. 

German  is  in  the  course  because  of  the  large  German  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was 
introduced  five  years  ago  out  of  a  desire  to  anneal  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  more  closely  to  the  high 
schools,  approximating  the  latter  to  the  German  gymnasia,  the 
French  lycees  and  the  old  English  public  school  system  of 
Rugby  and  Harrow.  ^ 

Nature  study  is  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science, — the 
explanation  of  the  pupils’  physical  environment. 

Under  the  name  of  manual  training  a  course  in  carpentry — 
bench  work — was  established  in  the  schools  by  private  benefi¬ 
cence  in  1891.  Shops  have  since  been  placed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  thirty-four  schools.  The  course  is  open  to  the  boys 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  all  schools  for  one  and  a  half 
hours  per  week.  The  number  attending  in  1898-99  was  (about) 
15,000,  representing  168  schools.  The  course,  is  popular,  the 
number  attending  increases  as  rapidly  as  new  schools  are 
opened,  and  the  effect  upon  the  artisan  population  promises  to 
be  powerful. 

The  department  of  household  arts  has  been  established  only 
a  year.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  ;  eleven  schools  in  different  districts  were 
selected  to  which  pupils  from  one  hundred  and  forty  others 
might  come  for  instruction  ;  ten  teachers  of  sewing  and  as  many 
of  cooking  were  engaged.  Pupils  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
and  a  few  from  the  sixth  grade  were  allowed  to  attend  the  les¬ 
sons  for  one  hour  and  a  half  a  week  in  each  department.  About 
five  thousand  girls  have  taken  lessons  in  sewing  and  as  many 
in  cooking.  This  department  accomplishes  for  girls  what  that 
of  carpentry  does  for  boys;  viz.,  trains  brains  and  hands  for 
the  future  work  of  life,  and  its  infiuence  on  home  life  is  most 
beneficent. 

In  1898-99  thirty-seven  evening  schools  were  maintained  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  months,  of  which  seven  were  evening  high 
schools.  They  were  in  session  one  hundred  and  eight  even¬ 
ings,  two  hours  per  evening.  The  number  of  elementary  pupils 
was  8,887,  of  high  school  pupils,  2,249  »  The  ele¬ 

mentary  courses  include  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  elementary  bookkeeping;  the  high 
school  courses,  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  mathe¬ 
matics,  free-hand,  mechanical  and  architectual  drawing.  In 
these  schools  many  foreigners  learn  English  or  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  they  are  valuable  aids  in  the 
training  for  citizenship  for  youth  born  abroad  or  children  of 
parents  so  born. 

Nine  schools  for  the  deaf  are  n^aintained  in  public  school  build¬ 
ings,  mainly  supported  by  a  State  tax.  The  number  of  teachers 
for  1898-99  was  19;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  162.  Both 
the  sign  and  oral  methods  of  instruction  are  employed,  but  there 
is  a  tendency  to  disuse  the  signs  with  the  more  intelligent  pupils. 

A  school  for  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted  of  petty 
offenses  is  maintained  at  the  city  Bridewell  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  For  the  year  1898-99  the  total  number  of  boys  com¬ 
mitted  was  779 ;  the  average  membership,  113  ;  and  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  school  40  school  days.  The  course  of  study 
includes  the  usual  subjects  of  the  elementary  schools,  with  five 
hours  per  week  of  shop  work,  carpentry,  and  lathe-turning  in 
wood. 

The  high  schools  receive  without  examination  any  graduates 
of  the  elementary  schools  wishing  to  enter.  The  average  age 
of  entrance  is  fifteen.  Owing  partly  to  economic  causes  which 
draw  tlie  boys  to  self-sustenance,  partly  to  the  courses  given, 
70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  [For  September  and  October 
of  the  present  year  the  proportion  of  boys  is  greatly  increased]. 
The  course  of  study  is  almost  entirely  a  professional  one,  60  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  seeking  admission  to  the  normal  school, 
25  per  cent  entering  colleges.  Only  one  of  the  high  schools, 
called  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  gives  a 
technical  course* in  mechanical  drawing,  wood  and  metal  work, 
and  all  the  pupils  at  this  school — about  five  hundred — are  boys. 
Educational  opinion  favorable  to  secondary  training  schools  for 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  is  almost  unanimous. 
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Public  opinion  is  not  yet  fully  formed,  but  is  rapidh-^  tending  in 
that  direction.  The  following  is  the  course  of  study  for  thirteen 
of  the  fourteen  high  schools:  First  year,  literature  (English, 
Latin,  German),  science  (algebra,  physiology),  science  applied 
(physical  culture),  art  (music,  drawing)  ;  second  year,  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  geometry,  biology,  physical 
culture,  music,  drawing;  third  year,  English,  Latin,  Greek," 
German,  French,  general  history,  Greek-Roman  history,  physics, 
physical  culture,  music,  drawing;  fourth  year,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  English  history,  civics  one-half  year,  political 
economy  one-half  year,  chemistry,  astronomy  one-half  year, 
geology  one-half  year,  physical  culture,  music,  drawing.  One 
lesson  per  week  is  given  in  music,  and  one  in  physical  culture. 
The  required  studies  are  the  full  course  in  English,  a  foreign 
language  (Latin  or  German)  for  the  first  two  years,  one  in 
algebra,  one  in  geometry,  two  years  of  other  sciences,  music, 
drawing,  and  physical  culture.  The  number  of  optional  studies 
has  increased  for  several  years,  and  the  tendency  is  to  make  all 
optional  except  English,  four  studies  per  year  being  required  to 
complete  the  course,  exclusive  of  music,  drawing,  and  physical 
culture.  The  number  of  recitations  in  one  subject  varies  from 
five  to  three,  the  recitation  divisions  per  day  from  five  to  six,  the 
time  of  a  recitation  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour.  The 
number  of  hour  sessions  per  day  is  five,  trom  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m., 
with  half  an  hour’s  recess  at  noon. 

In  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School  the  course 
is  three  years.  In  literature  the  languages  taught  are  :  English, 
three  years;  French,  two  year§ :  history,  general,  one  year; 
civics,  one-half  year;  political  economy,  one-half  year;  in 
science,  algebra,  one  year  ;  geometry,  two  years  ;  biology,  one 
year;  physics,  one  year;  chemistry,  one  year.  A  thorough 
training  is  given  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  in  wood 
and  metal  work,  equal  to  three  years’  apprenticeship. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pfipils  in  high  schools  for  1898-99  was 
10,123;  average  daily  membership,  8,830.6;  average  daily 
attendance,  8,415.1  ;  number  of  pupils  to  teacher,  34.1. 

Within  two  years  the  normal  school  has  been  transferred  from 
Cook  County,  becoming  a  city  institution.  By  the  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  June,  1899,  the  length  of  the  course  has 
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been  increased  from  one  to  two  years.  The  school  receives 
without  examination  graduates  of  the  city  high  schools  who 
average  90  per  cent  out  of  a  possible  100  in  their  studies,  others 
being  admitted  on  examination.  The  course  has  been  chiefly 
pedagogic,  but  the  first  year  will  now  be  largely  academic. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  come  from  this 
source,  as  normal  school  graduates  may  become  teachers  without 
examination  on  election  by  the  Board.  All  graduates  are  obliged 
before  receiving  permanent  appointment  to  “  cadet”  successfully 
lor  four  months  in  some  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  during 
1898-99  was  573;  average  daily  membership,  472.8 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  453.5  ;  number  graduated,  435. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  twenty-one  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  for  a  term  of  three  years  each, 
seven  being  appointed  annually.  They  serve  without  pay. 
They  select  annually  a  superintendent,  nine  assistant  superin¬ 
tendents, — one  being  superintendent  of  high  schools, — super¬ 
visors  of  drawing  (two),  singing  (tw'o),  manual  training,  modern 
languages,  kindergartens,  physical  culture,  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion,  office  employees  and  all  teachers. 

The  Board  receives  the  proceeds  of  city  and  state  taxes  for 
school  purposes  and  administers  the  same,  together  with  the  in¬ 
come  from  funded  property.  It  has  power  to  condemn  property 
for  school  buildings.  It  employs,  besides  the  officers  mentioned 
above,  an  attorney,  a  secretary,  a  business  manager,  a  chief 
engineer,  an  auditor,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  an 
architect.  Its  employees,  except  the  educational  ones,  must  by  a 
recent  State  law  be  selected  from  among  people  who  have  passed 
a  Civil  Service  examination.  It  makes  rules  and  regulations  for 
all  teachers  and  employees.  To  the  superintendent  is  dele¬ 
gated  general  administrative  power  over  supervisors,  principals, 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  there  may  be  appeal  in  all  cases  from 
his  action,  and  nominations  of  principals  and  teachers  made  by 
him  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

Eight  assistant  superintendents  have  charge  of  about  thirty 
schools  each  ;  the  high  school  superintendent  of  fourteen. 

For  the  year  1898-99  number  of  principals,  in  normal  school, 
I  ;  high  schools,  14;  elementary  schools,  221  (iii  women); 
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total  number  principals,  236  (in  women)  ;  total  number  of 
principals  and  assistants,  5,336  (455  men,  4,881  women). 

The  city  owns  322  buildings.  These  are  nearly  all  built  of 
brick,  in  three  stories,  with  wooden  floors  and  stairs  and  plas¬ 
tered  walls.  The  number  of  rooms  varies  from  one  or  two  for 
a  few  of  the  outlying  districts  to  upward  of  twenty,  the  new 
permanent  buildings  having  a  great  number.  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  the  new  buildings  more  fireproof  by  the  use  of 
iron  stairways  and  cement  flooring.  The  architecture  is  for  the 
most  part  plain. 

The  number  of  desks  in  a  room  averages  fifty.  These  are 
arranged  in  rows  with  aisles  between  and  with  movable  seats, 
turning  to  the  perpendicular  on  the  pupil’s  rising.  The  surface 
of  the  desk  slopes  slightly  ;  there  is  a  shelf  beneath  for  books, 
a  sunken  ink  well,  and  the  desks  are  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  pupils.  In  a  number  of  the  high  school  class  rooms  a 
movable  arm  is  attached  to  the  desk  for  convenience  in  taking 
notes  of  lectures. 

The  basements  are  used  for  steam-heating  apparatus,  gym¬ 
nasia,  manual  training  (woodwork),  cooking,  kindergartens, 
teachers’  toilet  rooms  and  janitors’  room.  The  closets  are 
usually  apart  from  the  main  building.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
buildings  there  are,  however,  closets  on  each  floor,  and  this 
plan  is  strongly  approved  by  some  teachers. 

All  the  high  schools  and  many  ol  the  elementary  schools 
have  large  halls,  seating  several  hundred.  These  are  used  as 
study  rooms  by  pupils,  for  gymnastics,  lectures,  etc.  All 
rooms  have  abundant  blackboard  wall  encircling  each  room. 
The  pupils  are  provided  with  chemical,  biological  and  physical 
laboratories  suitable  for  secondary  work  in  these  sciences. 

Rooms  are  large,  airy  and  well  lighted,  averaging  two  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  pupil.  Artificial  heat  is  necessary 
for  nearly  eight  n\onths  of  the  year,  which  is  supplied  by  steam¬ 
heating  apparatus,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  70°  F.  In  all 
new  buildings  there  is  provided  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
system  of  air  shafts  for  ventilation,  giving  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  to  each  pupil  per  minute.  All  buildings  are  provided  with 
water  and  toilet  facilities.  Playgrounds  are  connected  with 
nearly  all. 
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The  population  of  the  city  having  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  funds  to  erect  buildings,  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
obliged  to  lease  a  number  of  buildings  to  provide  sittings  for 
children.  The  necessity  for  this  will,  however,  it  is  hoped,  | 

soon’pass.  The  pupils  in  the  half-day  sessions  are  those  of  the 
youngest  classes.  The  total  number  of  seats  in  buildings  owned 
by  the  city  for  the  year  1898-99  was  213,753  ;  seats  in  rented 
rooms,  15,545;  total,  229,298;  pupils  in  half-day  sessions, 

16,210. 

The  city  schools  are  supported  by  state  and  city  tax,  from 
the  income  of  real  estate,  bonds,  and  from  minor  sources.  The 
following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  school  year,  1898-99  :  total  available  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  cash  on  hand,  $1,116,561.45; 
receipts,  $7,909,558.69;  total,  $9,026,120.14.  Among  the 
items  of  expenditure  are  :  superintendents’  and  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  $31975,382.75  ;  new 
school  buildings  and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  same,  $1,000,663.69;  evening  schools,  $89,- 
537.78;  school  supplies,  including  ink,  paper,  pens,  pencils, 
crayons,  stationery,  etc.,  $49,563.32;  school  libraries,  refer¬ 
ence  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  $36,739.81  ;  text-books 
for  indigent  pupils,  $45,514.31.  Four  new  schools  and  eleven 
additions  to  old  schools  were  built  last  year.  The  cost  of  the 
new  schools  (sites  included)  varied  from  $70,000  to  $125,000 
each. 

( Concluded  next  month.) 

TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  MASSIE,  M.A.,J.  P.,  MANSFIELD  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  ENG. 

The  particular’ tendency  of  modern  education  on  which  I 
would  speak  is  the  tendency  to  co-ordinate  State  duty  with 
religious  equality.  Lecturing  last  month  in  Oxford  to  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  University  Extension  on  his  recent  e.x- 
perience  in  this  country.  Professor  Dicey  said,  by  way  of  general 
commendation,  that  “  the  Americans  seemed  to  have  solved  the 
great  question  of  religious  freedom  ;  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
religious  freedom  in  America  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
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exist  anywhere  else  :  that  religious  profession  in  England  tended 
to  associate  itself  with  social  position,  and  it  was  not  right  that 
a  man’s  views  of  the  Deity  and  his  future  in  the  next  world 
should  have  any  effect  upon  his  social  position  in  this ;  that 
equality  of  religion  had  been  more  fairly  established  in  Anferica 
than  anywhere  else/’ 

Many  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke  were  only  too  well  aware 
that  England  is  as  yet  very  tar  from  this  consummation.  In  the 
old  country  the  shadow  of  a  church  umbrageous  with  State  con¬ 
nection  and  social  prestige  hangs  over  all  our  relations.  It 
darkens  even  the  vision  of  the  ordinar}'  Englishman  as  he  looks 
out  upon  other  lands.  I  heard  a  widely  traveled  and  otherwise 
well-informed  English  naval  otiicer  say  the  other  day,  “The 
cream  of  the  Americans  are  Episcopalians.”  This  shadow  over¬ 
hangs,  most  especially,  our  educational  relations.  The  day  of 
overt  test  is,  indeed,  very  much  in  the  gloaming  ;  the  day  of 
covert  test  is  still  at  high  noon.  In  schools  supported  by  the 
State  we  have  a  conscience  clause  which  exempts,  but  all  the 
while  distinguishes  and  brands,  and  the  counterpart  of  which 
vour  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  justly  decided  was,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  an  intolerable  mark  of  inequality.  We  have  eight 
thousand  parishes  in  which  Nonconformist  children,  as  we  still 
unhappily  have  to  call  them,  are  compelled  to  attend  Church 
of  England  or  Roman  Catholic  schools  supported  by  the  State 
and  by  the  State  maintained  in  their  monopoly  ;  the  people  of 
these  parishes  are  not  at  liberty  to  have  schools  under  their  own 
management,  however  willing  they  may  be  to  pay  rates  for 
them.  The  training  colleges  for  our  school-teachers  are  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  church,  though  they  also 
are  in  the  main  supported  by  the  State,  and  in  these  there  is  not 
even  a  conscience  clause,  except  in  one  which  is  now  being 
erected,  and  there  it  will  not  be  of  law  but  of  grace,  and  only 
for  outsiders,  not  for  residents,  while  the  management  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  notoriously  ecclesiastical  proclivities, 
who  had  to  leave  the  Royal  Holloway  College  because  she  had 
devoted  herself  to  “  dishirig  Nonconformists.”  The  same  dom¬ 
inant  ecclesiastical  influence  prevents  public  training  colleges 
from  being  established,  though  there  is  at  the  present  time 
nothing  like  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  pupil  teachers 
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who  have  gained  Qiieen’s  Scholarships  entitling  them  to  train¬ 
ing.  In  most  of  our  higher  schools,  tied  and  bound  almost  all 
of  them  to  the  same  Church,  there  are,  it  is  true,  conscience 
clauses  ;  but  where  there  are  boarding  houses,  a  head  master 
can,’ if  he  chooses,  prevent  the  assistant  master,  who  is  head  of 
the  house,  from  admitting  a  boy  whose  religion  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble.  And  in  these  higher  schools,  even  where  the  school  is 
local  and  the  neighboring  population  is  mainly  Nonconformist, 
no  university  man  who  is  a  Nonconformist,  however  high  his 
qualitications,  would  have  a  chance  of  being  elected  to  the  head 
mastership.  For  such  a  man  to  obtain  an  assistant  mastership 
is  only  less  ditlicult.  In  an  advertisement  issued  in  July  last  for 
a  third-assistant  master  for  the  City  of  London  Freemen’s 
Orphans  School,  the  condition  was  appended  that  he  “  must  be 
a  churchman  ” ;  and  yet  the  maintenance  of  this  school  is 
charged  upon  the  city  estates  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £5,000 
a  year.  Well  may  it  be  said  by  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  in 
his  letter  on  the  subject :  “Such  a  provision  as  that  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement  only  excludes  men  of  conscientious  recti¬ 
tude  and  a  delicate  sense  of  honor.  Not  a  few  candidates  will 
remember  the  sarcastic  advice  of  Carlyle,  ‘Fools;  you  should 
be  quiet  infidels,  and  believe!’”  The  fact  is  that  for  teachers 
who  have  a  conscience  forbidding  them  to  conform  to  the 
dominant  church,  there  is  in  England,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
teaching  profession  no  career  whatever.  But  if  the  would-be 
teachers  lose  much  the  teaching  profession  loses  far  more. 
America,  happily  for  itself,  knows  no  such  loss. 

Just  as  in  none  of  our  public  schools,  commonly  so  called,  is 
there  any  religious  service  except  the  service  of  the  dominant 
church,  so  also  is  it  with  our  residential  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Durham  and  Dublin.  Students  are  free  to 
seek  their  own  churches,  but  the  college  chapels  are  exclusive 
appanages  of  the  Established  Church,  and  none  but  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  that  church  can  conduct  a  service  in  them  or  in  the 
university  church.  Similarly,  none  but  an  Established  Church 
clergyman  can  be  an  examiner  in  the  theological  schools,  and 
no  Nonconformist  has  yet  been  certified  as  a  theological  teacher 
in  the  universities  I  have  mentioned.  Of  recent  years,  more¬ 
over,  certain  colleges  whose  endowments  confined  to  the  adher- 
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ents  of  the  Established  Church  have  been  allowed  to  circumvent 
the  act  passed  in  1870  for  the  abolition  of  tests,  and  to  acquire 
the  status  of  colleges  in  a  university  where,  by  that  act,  no  such 
tests  exist. 

On  every  hand,  therefore,  in  England  we  are  still,  in  educa¬ 
tion,  hampered  by  the  old  fetters,  and  that  though  year  by  year 
the  sons  of  Nonconformists  carry  off  some  of  the  highest  honors 
and  the  best  prizes  even  in  theology,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Yet  the  general  trend  of  educational  policy  and  practice  is  in 
the  direction  of  fair  play, — at  any  rate  when  those  are  in  power 
who  care  for  education  rather  than  for  denomination.  The 
problem  they  strive  to  solve  is  how  to  conduct  and  develop  a 
system  of  national  education  without  treading  upon  religious 
convictions.  But  the  struggle  is  a  hard  one,  and  over  the  light 
the  darkness  sometimes  gathers.  The  shadow  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  church  now  waxes  and  now  wanes.  At  the  present 
moment,  I  suspect,  it  is  growing  less.  The  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  once  in  our  history  were  for  the  healing  of  our  nation  are 
just  now  the  nest  of  the  cankerworm.  The  leaves  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  have  been  one  by  one  disappearing,  and  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  as  he  looks  through  the  unlovely  branches,  naked 
and  unadorned,  is  beginning  to  talk  of  withdrawing  those  shor¬ 
ing  timbers  which  are  keeping  the  tree  upright  only  for  the 
cankerworms.  Meanwhile,  however, — to  vary  the  figure — the 
informal  alliance  between  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  to  lead 
the  Anglican  Church  back  to  Rome,  is  a  formal  alliance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  co-ordination  of  religious  equality  and  civil  unity  with 
our  educational  system.  15y  means  of  a  fortuitous  but  over¬ 
whelming  Parliamentary  majority  and  a  subservient  Education 
Department,  the  anti-national  and  privately  managed  system  of 
elementary  education  has  been  relieved  by  the  State  from  al¬ 
most  the  last  straw  of  financial  responsibility  ;  whereas  the  State 
system  is  being  deliberately  hampered,  and  has  to  be  cham¬ 
pioned  by  voluntary  societies*  of  educational  reformers,  while 
the  cynical  representative  of  the  Department  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gibes  at  his  policy  and  retains  his  post.  In  the  zone 
of  education  between  elementary  school  and  university,  the  only 
legislative  movement  of  any  importance  shows  no  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  religious  equality.  The  recent  act  establishing 
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a  Board  of  Education  provides  for  alterations  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  ( under  which,  through  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
many  steps,  though  by  no  means  steps  enough,  in  the  direction 
of  religious  equality  have  been  taken)  to  be  made,  not  by  Par¬ 
liament  but  by  Orders  of  that  very  Council  to  which  the  sub¬ 
servient  Education  Department  belongs,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
that  Act  to  prevent  diocesan  associations  from  being  employed 
in  the  inspection  and  the  subsidizing  of  secondary  schools. 
Meanwhile,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  is  evidently,  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  dissatisfied 
with  the  moderation  and  unsectarianism  of  most  of  our  head 
masters  (of  whom  he  used  to  be  a  type),  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  in  connection  with  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
to  secure  systematic  church  teaching  in  secondary  schools ;  and 
the  Primate  affirms  that  the  proposal  “harmonizes  exactly” 
with  the  Board  of  Education  Act  recently  passed.  “  It  would 
be  iv.*cessary,”  he  said,  “for  the  Diocesan  Board,  following  the 
lead  of  the  Government,  to  take  an  interest  in  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  education.”  So  the  religious  difficulty  forced  by 
the  church  party-  upon  the  elementary  schools  is  to  be  forced 
by  them  upon  the  secondary  schools  likewise.  Toward  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  acknowledged  training-college  grievance  no  ad¬ 
vance  is  being  made.  But  it  is  on  the  zone  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  that  I  would  ask  leave  to  lay  particular,  though  necessarily 
momentary  stress,  and  in  that  region  make  to  America  a  special 
appeal.  The  ideal  of  a  university  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
State  as  illustrated  by  modern  tendencies  has  been  within  the 
last  twelve  months  brought  once  more  into  discussion  by  Mr. 
Balfour’s  proposal  to  endow  from  the  national  exchequer  a 
university  for  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  arena  you  in 
America  have  not  been  free  from  conflict.  In  your  State  uni¬ 
versities,  wherever  they  are,  it  has  been  your  aim  and  your 
achievement  to  secure  absolute  equality  for  all  your  citizens,  to 
whatever  church  they  belong,  of  if  no  church  at  all  can  claim 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  significent  symptoms 
of  religious  freedom  that  your  State  universities  can  rarely 
furnish  statistics  of  the  religious  belief  of  their  students.  When 
I  tried  a  few  months  ago  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  at  these  universities,  I  was  confronted  with 
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this  insuperable  obstacle  to  exact  investigation ;  and  the  only 
statistics  I  was  able  to  procure  had  been  collected  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  statistical  organization  formed  for  a  religious  purpose.  To 
diminish  the  divisive  consciousness  of  religious  difference, — 
/.  the  special  religious  difference  lying  for  us  English  people 
between  a  civilly  and  socially  predominant  church  and  the  con¬ 
ventionally  inferior  sects,  has  been  the  tendency  of  English  uni¬ 
versity  reform  for  at  least  a  generation.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  nationalizing  legislation  ;  much  has  also  been 
done  in  the  old  exclusive  universities  by  the  conspicuous  and  high- 
minded  pluck  and  example  of  resident  Nonconformist  students  : 
and  the  great  work  of  undermining  these  walls  of  separation  is 
still  proceeding.  In  America  it  is  another  story.  Many  of  your 
universities,  indeed,  were  founded  by  religious  denominations, 
and  still  bear  traces  of  their  origin  ;  but  the  freedom  of  your  at¬ 
mosphere  has  in  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  taken  no  denial,  and 
in  certain  Protestant  foundations  even  Roman  Catholic  preachers 
have  been  invited  to  till  the  university  pulpit,  while  all  denomi¬ 
national  test  for  most  of  the  professorships  has  been  abandoned. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  universities  by  the 
State — a  policy  which  is  going,  1  understand,  from  strength  to 
strength — the  apprehension  of  the  principles  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  and  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  religion  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try  so  firm  and  so  intelligent  that  all  efforts  to  extract  from  the 
public  authority  universities  for  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
unavailing ;  and  so  potent  is  the  effect  of  your  atmosphere  even 
upon  many  of  your  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  that  the 
attempt  to  impose  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  upon  the  State,  found  itself  resisted  by  the  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icanism  of  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  We,  like  you,  have 
evidence  that  the  more  perceptive  class  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  do  not  side  on  this  question  with  ultramontane  obscuran¬ 
tists,  but  view  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  the  education  of  their 
children  under  episcopal  control ;  while  Catholics  who  have 
eyes  for  a  university  in  its  ideal  strenuously  and  publicly  affirm 
that,  as  things  are  at  present,  a  Roman  Catholic  university  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Those  for  whom  I  venture  to  speak 
maintain  that  the  establishment  out  of  public  funds  of  a  so-called 
university  for  any  sect  is  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  modern 
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education,  is  injurious  to  education  itself,  and  is  destructive  to 
the  brotherhood  of  ideal  citizenship.  We  regard  universities, 
properly  so-called,  as  places  of  education  where,  during  the 
crucial  and  formative  period  of  early  life,  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  meet  freely  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  order  that 
they  may  better  understand  one  another,  so  that  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  difference  shall  be  confirmed  and  the  worst  shall  be 
modified  or  vanish  away.  We  believe  that  the  intelligent 
apprehension  of  equality  which,  partly  from  happy  and  favor¬ 
ing  circumstances,  obtains  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  led 
you  to  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  univer¬ 
sity  agitation — an  attitude  of  firm  and  patient  waiting  for  the 
sure,  though  often  long-tarrying  efiects  of  a  policy  of  justice  to 
all ;  and  we  maintain  that  a  like  attitude  on  the  part  of  English 
statesmen  will  in  the  end,  by  teaching  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Anglicans  also,  vvhat  justice  really  is,  produce  with  us  the  same 
effect  as  with  you.  On  this  question,  then,  which  is  just  now  a 
living  and  a  burning  question  with  us,  and  on  kindred  questions 
in  the  other  zones  of  the  educational  sphere,  we  would  enlist 
your  sympathy,  while  we  would  earnestly  look  to  you  to  main¬ 
tain  your  present  position.  We  would  lean  upon  you  while  our 
less  enlightened  brethren  learn  of  our  wisdom  by  your  results. 
Our  policy  in  national  education,  like  yours,  is  subservient  to 
no  church,  but  it  is  not  therefore  subservient  toirreligion  ;  nay, 
just  because  it  subserves  no  church  it  all  the  more  subserves 
religion.  Where  religious  equality  is  understood  and  realized, 
there  alone  is  true  freedom  not  only  for  religious  people,  but  for 
religion  itself.  Religious  equality  may  exclude  from  State 
schools  and  State  universities  church  zeal  and  denominational 
self-assertion,  but  it  freely  admits  to  educational  advantage 
the  conscientiously  religious  student  and  to  educational  office 
the  conscientiously  religious  teacher.  Religious  equality  may 
bar  out  momentary  public  religious  exercises  and  periodical 
official  lectures  in  theology,  but  it  lets  in  with  a  flood  tide 
the  pervading  spirit  and  potent  personal  example  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  man.  A  State  school  system  which  can  present  eighty 
of  its  teachers  as  members  of  one  Christian  church  in  Boston 
cannot  be  irreligious ;  a  State  university  system  which  can 
boast  that  of  the  students  of  sixteen  such  universities  more  than 
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fifty  per  cent  are  members  of  evangelical  churches  cannot  be 
unfavorable  either  to  religion  or  to  church.  With  you  the 
practice  of  religious  equality  enables  Congregational  ministers 
to  preside  over  State  universities;  and  when,  breathing  your 
atmosphere  of  religious  justice  and  peace,  England  shall  behold 
without  dismay  a  Congregational  minister  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  or  of  Cambridge,  God’s  world  will  still  spin  on, — nay, 
I  make  bold  to  say,  it  will  be  nearer  than  before  to  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Abide,  then,  we  beseech  you,  by 
your  uncompromising  theory  and  practice  of  religious  freedom  ; 
let  no  aggressive  church,  let  no  feverish  spasm  of  pietistic  fer¬ 
vor  be  suffered  to  break,  even  for  a  moment,  the  hitherto  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  your  educational  equality.  In  the  old  country 
we  look  to  you  and  to  our  colonial  kinsfolk  to  prove  in  this 
region  the  expediency  of  justice.  For  not  in  foreign  policy 
only  would  vve  be  brethren,  standing  hand  in  hand,  and,  if 
need  be — which  God  forefend — sword  in  hand,  by  the  side  of 
one  another;  but  in  methods  and  triumphs  more  renowned  and 
more  lasting  than  those  of  war,  we  would  advance  together  as 
men  whom  nothing  can  sunder ;  and  most  of  all  in  that  quiet 
but  not  less  mighty  onward  march  wherein  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  man  strain  forward,  in  development  and  in  progress,  toward 
eternal  unity  and  eternal  truth. 


THE  BROWNING  LETTERS. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Not  only  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration  and 
joy  have  I  read  the  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  but  with  a  profound  gratitude  to  Mr.  Robert 
Barrett  Browning  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  such  depths  and 
purity  of  the  human  heart  revealed.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
vvho  think  such  should  not  be  given  to  the  public  eye,  for  when 
there  are  such  depths  and  heights  in  a  world  of  sin  and  limita¬ 
tion,  why  should  they  be  hidden,  while  weak,  adulterated  and 
sinful  actions  are  spread  out  on  the  housetops? 

All  through  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  the  spirit 
of  the  wonderful  Portuguese  Sonnets  is  visible.  They  have  been 
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given  to  the  world,  and  have  blessed  it.  Now  here  is  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  wondrous  soul  that  inspired  such  exquisite, 
abiding  love.  If  one  was  for  the  world,  why  not  the  other?  It 
would  have  been  sacrilege  to  have  destroyed  such  a  revelation 
when  it  is  so  much  needed  to-day.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  our 
much  fiction  remains  on  such  heights ;  it  only  gives  glimpses. 
Our  preaching  in  pulpit  and  press  is  too  much  shadowed  with 
vain  words.  Even  poetry,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  genuine 
expression  of  the  high  truth,  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  trail  of 
the  serpent.  But  here  in  this  revelation  life  is  lived.,  and  love 
finds  true  and  full  fruition :  all  the  more  precious  to  us  because 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  rare  married  life  that  followed — even  to 
within  the  veil. 

With  merely  these  few  words  on  this  side  of  the  subject,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  pleasant  sidelights  scattered 
through  the  Letters.  How  the  master  mind  appears  in  creative 
work  !  How  guarded  and  free  from  evil  or  petty  thought  is 
the  criticism  of  persons  or  books  !  How  sympathetic  and  tender 
the  allusions  to  pain  or  weakness ;  as  for  instance  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  when  writing  of  Haydon  after  his  suicide, 
said  :  “  His  conscience  was  not  a  sufficient  witness,  nor  was  God. 
He  must  also  have  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  appreciation  of 
Tom  Thumb”  (Vol.  H.  p.  321).  This  reminded  me  of  what  she 
had  said  to  another  of  him  :  “  If  the  hand  had  always  obeyed  the 
soul,  he  would  have  been  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  As  it  is, 
he  lived  on  the  slope  of  greatness,  and  could  not  be  steadfast  and 
calm.” 

Then  Browning’s  picture  of  himself  and  “dear  Carlyle,”  as  in 
the  Chelsea  home  they  “brought  chairs  into  the  little  yard  rather 
than  garden,”  and  he,  “all  kindness,  talked  like  his  own  self” 
as  he  smoked'his  pipe  with  apparent  relish.  His  wife  being  in 
the  country,  he  made  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  at  night  “  would  walk 
as  far  as  Vauxhall  Bridge”  on  his  way  home  (Vol.  I.  p.  151). 

All  admirers  of  Balzac — and  who  to-day  is  not? — will  appre¬ 
ciate  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  admiration  of  him.  “  He  is  a 
writer  of  most  wonderful  faculty, — with  an  overflow  of  life  every¬ 
where — with  the  vision  and  the  utterance  of  a  great  seer.  His 
French  is  another  language ;  he  throws  new  metals  into  it — 
malleable  metals,  which  fuse  with  the  heat  of  his  genius.  There 
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is  no  writer  in  France,  to  my  mind,  at  all  comparable  to  Balzac  ; 
none — but  where  is  the  reader  in  England  to  make  the  admission  ? 
None,  again  is  almost  to  be  said”  (Vol.  II.  p.  113).  And  this 
was  in  1846. 

To  her  joy  Robert  Browning  responded  to  all  this,  although 
he  did  not  equal  her  enthusiasm  concerning  George  Sand.  In 
their  religious  opinions  they  seemed  in  perfect  harmony,  both 
being  independent  in  their  ideas  as  well  as  in  forms  of  worship. 
She  felt  unwilling,  as  she  wrote  him,  “  to  put  on  any  of  the 
liveries  of  sects.  The  truth,  as  God  sees  it,  must  be  something 
so  different  from  these  opinions  about  truth — these  systems  which 
fit  different  classes  of  men  like  their  coats,  and  wear  brown  at 
the  elbows  always !  I  believe  in  what  is  divine  and  floats  at 
highest  in  all  these  different  theologies,  and  because  the  really 
Divine  draws  together  souls  and  tends  so  to  a  unity,  I  could  pray 
anywhere  and  with  all  sorts  of  worshipers  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  to  Mr.  Fox’s,  those  kneeling  and  those  standing.  .  .  . 
The  Unitarians  seem  to  me  to  throw  over  what  is  most  beautiful 
in  the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  the  Formalists,  on  the  other  side, 
stir  up  a  dust  in  which  it  appears  excusable  not  to  see.”  Then 
comes  one  of  those  soul-bursts  of  divine  faith  which  at  times  so 
illuminated  this  gifted  woman:  “When  the  veil  of  the  body 
falls,  how  we  shall  look  into  each  other’s  faces — astonished,  after 
one  glance  at  God  !”  (Vol.  II.  p.  427). 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit  shrank  from  the  materialism  which  a 
friend  told  her  she  believed  in — “no  soul  and  no  future  state.” 
“My  whole  nature,”  she  wrote,  cries  “aloud  against  that  most 
pitiful  result  of  the  struggle  here — a  wrestling  only  for  the  dust, 
and  not  for  the  crown.  .  .  .  All  grief,  to  have  itself  to  end  in  ! 
All  joy,  to  be  based  upon  nothingness  I  All  love,  to  feel  eternal 
separation  under  and  over  it  1  Dreary  and  ghastly  it  would  be” 
(Vol.  II.  p.  136).  She  knew  what  to  be  near  God  really  meant, 
for,  referring  to  the  drowning  of  her  brother,  did  she  not  write 
that  she  felt  she  was  now  “too  near  to  God  under  the  crushing 
of  His  hand  to  pray  at  all”?  (Vol.  I.  p.  177). 

The  references  in  the  Letters  to  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
return  to  health  strike  a  grateful  chord  in  the  heart  of  all  readers. 
How  interested  we  are  in  her,  and  his  joy  when  she  comes  out  of 
her  long  invalidism  to  go  out  and  mail  a  letter ;  even  to  buy  a 
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bonnet,  and  later  some  things  for  the  journey  to  Italy.  And 
when  she  goes  into  Westminster  Abbey  can  we  not  picture 
her  walking  within  the  chapel — merely  within — and  “  looking 
up  and  looking  down”?  “How  grand;  how  solemn!”  she 
exclaimed.  “  Time  itself  seemed  turned  to  stone  there  !  ”  When 
standing  where  the  poets  were  laid  she  felt  it  was  “very  fine; 
it  is  better  than  laureateships  and  pensions”  (Vol.  II.  p.  379). 
In  reading  this  I  wondered  if  she  ever  knew  (she  must  have) 
how  after  the  death  of  Wordsworth,  in  1850,  the  Aihenaum  urged 
that  she  be  appointed  Poet  Laureate  as  “  eminently  suitable  under 
a  female  sovereign,”  even  saying  there  was  no  living  poet  of 
either  sex  who  could  prefer  a  higher  claim.  But  Tennyson’s 
claims  were  uppermost,  and  Florence  claimed  the  poet  at  the 
last.  So  there  was  no  laureateship  and  no  poet’s  corner  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  (But  there  must  be  some  day.) 

The  atmosphere  of  family  affection,  in  spite  of  the  austerity  of 
Elizabeth  Barret  Browning’s  father,  is  seen  in  the  Letters  from 
the  time  she  shrank — as  she  wrote  Robert  Browning — from 
receiving  “  so  near  a  relative  of  yours,  your  own,  only  sister.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  ten  times  over  receive  Qiieen  Victoria  and  all  her 
court,”  to  the  end,  when  in  the  last  letter  she  wrote  him  to  ask 
“  our  sister”  to  do  a  favor.  “  Would  she  think  it  too  bold  of  me 
to  say  ‘  sister?’”  she  asked. 

She  rested  in  the  affection  his  father  and  mother  gave  her 
from  the  moment  they  knew  of  their  son’s  interest,  all  the  more 
because  of  her  father’s  austere  demeanor,  and  because  scarcely 
was  she  a  woman  before  she  lost  her  mother — “  dearest  as  she 
was,  and  very  tender  (as  yours  even  could  be),  but  of  a  nature 
harrowed  up  into  some  furrows  by  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances;  for  we  lost  more  in  her  than  she  lost  in  life,  my  dear, 
dearest  mother.  A  sweet,  gentle  nature,  which  the  thunder  a 
little  turned  from  its  sweetness — as  when  it  turns  milk.  One  of 
those  women  who  never  can  resist ;  but  in  submitting  and  bow¬ 
ing  on  themselves  make  a  mark,  a  plait,  within — a  sign  of 
suflering.  Too  womanly  she  was — it  was  her  only  fault. 
Good,  good,  and  dear — and  refined,  too  ! — she  would  have  ad¬ 
mired  and  loved  you, — but  I  can  only  tell  you  so,  for  she  is 
gone  past  us  all  into  the  place  of  the  purer  spirits.  God  had  to 
take  her  before  he  could  bless  her  enough”  (Vol.  11.  p.  482). 
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This  loss  seemed  to  draw  her  to  his  mother,  for  whom  she 
often  inquires.  On  hearing  of  her  indisposition  at  the  time 
they  were  making  their  marriage  plans  she  wrote,  “  Beloved, 
if  your  mother  should  be  ill,  we  must  not  think  of  your  leaving 
her  surely.”  She  joyed  in  the  love  between  her  loved  one  and 
his  parents,  in  their  nobility  as  told  her  by  him.  “If  we  are 
poor,”  he  wrote,  “  it  is  to  my  father’s  infinite  glory,  who,  as  my 
mother  told  me  last  night,  as  we  sat  alone,  conceived  such  a 
hatred  to  the  slave  system  in  the  West  Indies  (where  his  mother 
was  born,  who  died  in  his  infancy),  that  he  relinquished  every 
prospect,  supported  himself  while  there  in  some  other  capacity, 
and  came  back  while  yet  a  boy,  to  his  father’s  profound  aston¬ 
ishment  and  rage — rone  proof  of  which  was  that  when  he  heard 
that  his  son  was  a  suitor  to  //cr,  my  mother,  he  benevolently 
waited  on  her  uncle  to  assure  him  that  his  niece  would  be 
thrown  away  on  a  man  so  evidently  born  to  be  hanged — those 
were  his  words.  My  father,  on  his  return,  had  the  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  art,  for  which  he  had  many  qualifications 
and  abundant  love ;  but  the  quarrel  with  his  father — who  mar¬ 
ried  again  and  continued  to  hate  him  till  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  induced  him  to  go  at  once  and  consume  his  life  after  a 
fashion  he  ahvays  detested.  'You  may  fancy  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  him”  (Vol.  II.  p.  474). 

The  next  day  he  refers  again  to  his  parents  as  being  “  en¬ 
tirely  affectionate  and  generous.”  “They  believe  me,  there¬ 
fore  know  in  some  measure  what  you  are  to  me.  My  father  is 
tender-hearted  to  a  fault.  I  have  never  knowm  much  more  of 
those  circumstances  in  his  youth  than  I  told  you  in  consequence 
of  his  invincible  repugnance  to  allude  to  the  matter,  and  I  have 
a  fancy  to  account  for  some  peculiarities  in  him  which  connects 
them  with  some  abominable  early  experience.  Thus,  if  you 
question  him  about  it,  he  shuts  his  eyes  involuntarily  and  shows 
exactly  the  same  marks  of  loathing  that  may  be  noticed  while 
a  piece  of  cruelty  is  mentioned.  And  the  word  ‘  blood,’  even, 
makes  him  change  color.  To  all  women  and  children  he  is 
‘  chivalrous,’  as  you  called  his  unworthy  son  1  There  is  no 
service  which  the  ugliest,  oldest,  crossest  woman  in  the  world 
might  not  exact  from  him”  (Vol.  II.  p.  480). 

Of  course  this  splendid  tribute  brought  forth  a  quick  re- 
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sponse.  “  Your  father  is  worthy  to  be  your  father  let  you  call 
yourself  his  unworthy  son  ever  so.  The  noblest  inheritance  of 
sons  is  to  have  such  thoughts  of  their  fathers  as  you  have  of 
yours,  the  privilege  of  such  thoughts,  the  faith  in  such  virtues 
and  the  gratitude  for  such  affection.  You  have  better  than  the 
silver  or  the  gold,  and  you  can  afford  to  leave  those  to  less 
happy  sons”  (  Vol.  II.  p.  481). 

After  the  marriage,  while  waiting  to  go  to  Italy,  she  refers 
again  to  this  “  father’s  goodness”  and  to  the  “  affectionateness 
of  them  all.”  “  When  they  shall  have  learnt  most  that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,”  she  wrote,  “they  will  have  learnt  besides 
that  I  can  be  grateful  to  them  and  you.  Certainly  I  am  capa¬ 
ble,  I  hope,  of  loving  them  all  well  and*  with  appreciation. 
And  then,  imagine  the  comfort  I  take  to  the  deepest  of  my 
heart  from  these  hands  held  out  to  me?  For  your  sake,  yes ; 
for  your  sake  entirely  !”  (Vol.  II.  p.  549).  And  when  in  the 
last  letter  of  all  she  was  referring  to  the  sister,  she  said,  “  Re¬ 
mind  your  father  and  mother  of  me  affectionately  and  grate¬ 
fully.”  This  was  probably  inspired  by  what  Mr.  Browning 
wrote  aftt?r  the  marriage.  “My  family  all  love  you,  dearest. 
You  cannot  conceive  my  father  and  mother’s  childlike  faith  in 
goodness,  and  my  sister  is  very  high  spirited  and  quick  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  so  as  to  seize  the  true  point  of  the  case  at  once.  I 
am  in  great  hopes  you  will  love  them  all  and  understand  them. 
Last  night  I  asked  my  father,  who  was  absorbed  over  some  old 
book,  if  he  should  not  be  glad  to  see  his  new  daughter?  to 
which  he,  starting,  replied,  ‘  Indeed,  I  shall!'*  with  such  a  fervor 
as  to  make  my  mother  laugh,  not  abated  by  his  adding,  ‘  And 
how  I  should  be  glad  of  her  seeing  Sis  !  ’ — to  wit,  Sarianna, 
who  was  at  church”  (  Vol.  II.  p.  544). 

For  all  and  every  thought  of  her,  Mrs.  Browning  was  “  grate¬ 
ful  beyond  power  to  express.”  “  Let  me  be  silent,  therefore, 
instead  of  trying”  (p.  545).  Her  own  father’s  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  was  her  sorrow.  But  she  had  the  full  understanding  of 
her  husband,  who  was  ever  willing  to  do  his  utmost  to  conciliate 
him.  “  I  shall  be  silent,”  he  wrote,  “if  the  worst  imaginable 
happens ;  and  if  anything  better,  most  grateful.  You  do  not 
need  to  remind  me  he  is  your  father.  ...  I  shall  be  proud  to 
say  mine,  too.” 
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As  we  all  know,  the  love  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  for  Robert 
Browning  caused  the  loss  of  her  father  to  the  end.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  married  life,  the  sweet  mother  experience,  all  the  tender 
love  and  forgiveness  willing  to  be  showered  upon  him  at  any 
moment,  had  no  redeeming  power.  But  she  had  for  three 
years  (until  her  death)  the  love  of  her  husband’s  mother,  and 
for  all  the  fifteen  years  of  her  full,  blessed  life  the  faithful  love 
of  his  father  and  sister. 


MODERN  METHODS  FOR  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

MILO  A.  TUCKER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  primary  need  of 
every  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be  taught, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  history.  A  teacher  may  be  able  to 
hear  the  children  read  over  the  text  but  he  cannot  rouse  enthusi¬ 
asm,  nor  awaken  a  deep  interest,  nor  make  a  permanent  and 
lasting  impression  of  the  value,  importance  or  force  of  the 
subject  of  history  unless  he  be  himself  thoroughly  imbued  and 
saturated  with  the  subject-matter  along  with  the  side  lights 
which  give  interest  and  strength  to  the  work. 

The  subject  of  history  has  its  halo  of  superstitions  and  errors. 
That  there  should  be  those  who  chase  will-o’-the-wisp  ideas  and 
give  the  alarm  cr}'^  at  the  sight  of  unreal  things  is  not  strange. 
The  first  to  be  avoided  is  the  error  often  existing  as  to  chrono¬ 
logical  division  in  history.  This  generally  is  found  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  ancient,  mediasval  and  modern  subdivisions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  but  may  also  be  traced  in  American  studies. 

The  beginning  of  any  movement  which  marks  a  period  is 
never  abrupt,  but  a  growth  more  or  less  gradual  and  steady. 
The  colonial  period  is  generally  thought  of  as  the  early  period 
of  colonial  growth;  but  did  the  colonial  idea  stop  with  the  first 
administration  of  our  Government?  The  settlements  of  people 
have  ever  since  been  moving  Westward.  The  people  in  the 
North  began  to  branch  out  from  Plymouth  to  New  Haven,  then 
to  New  York,  and  finally  Westward  across  the  Alleghanies. 
In  the  South  the  daughter  colonies  of  the  Carolinas  were  soon 
made  from  Virginia,  and  in  the  course  of  time  Kentucky  and 
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Tennessee  found  their  frontiersmen  composed  of  those  who  had 
grown  weary  of  the  tame  and  quiet  life  of  the  older  settlements 
in  the  New  World  colonies.  Since  then  the  middle  West  and 
the  Pacific  coast  have  been  colonized  and  settled.  Still  the 
march  of  time  and  progress  moves  on.  New  fields  present 
themselves  for  the  ever-restless  and  uneasy  Anglo-American. 
He  seeks  the  new  lands  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  “  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.” 

We  cannot  say  that  the  formation  of  our  Government  took 
place  in  1789,  for  it  was  not  till  long  afterward  that  the  per¬ 
manent  and  stable  form  was  well  established.  Nor  can  we 
begin  the  teaching  of  slavery  with  the  Civil  War,  for  it  early 
existed  in  the  colonies,  and  even  can  be  traced  in  the  mother 
countries  of  Europe.  Other  examples  show  equally  well  the  « 
inconsistencies  of  permanently  and  definitely  fixing  divisions  by 
chronology. 

Another  still  greater  sin  is  the  reverence  for  print  which 
many  have.  Do  not  believe  anything  so  authoritative  as  to 
reverence  it.  While  it  probably  would  not  be  best  to  preach 
this  to  the  children,  yet  we  can  make  the  work  show  this  con¬ 
clusion,  and  no  teacher  should  reverence  any  text,  no  matter 
how  great  the  author. 

Again,  many  persons  say  about  the  subject  under  discussion  : 

“  Oh  !  I  have  had  that.  I  do  not  need  to  study  history,  for  I 
have  had  it.”  No  branch  of  history  can  be  “  had.”  A  “  fin¬ 
ished  education  ”  is  neither  desirable  nor  attainable.  To  have 
completed  a  subject  is  to  cease  to  grow.  To  cease  to  grow  is 
to  cease  to  live,  and  one  who  is  not  alive  is  dead.  The  dead 
should  not  move  among  the  living  but  pass  away. 

Then  there  are  rnany  who  get  the  idea  that  “  general  his¬ 
tories  ”  comprise  all  histor}^  No  greater  mistake  could  exist. 
Each  year  there  is  an  enormous  annual  historical  output,  and 
he  who  wishes  to  keep  up  to  date  must  read  much  in  current 
literature. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  try  to  answer  all  questions,  and 
feel  disgraced  if  they  cannot.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  confined  to  those  of  narrow  reading.  No  teacher  should 
be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  a  “  well-led  ”  class  ^ 
may  ask. 
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Following  the  development  of  the  biological  laboratory,  the 
historical  laboratory  is  coming  into  use.  In  the  swing  of  the 
ages  each  epoch  has  had  its  predominating  line  of  thought. 
The  subjects  of  philosophy,  classics  and  ecclesiasticism  have 
claimed  their  share  of  time  and  attention.  The  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  advancement  of  science. 
Along  with  this  development  have  come  greater  scientific 
methods  in  all  lines.  History  has  been  remodeled  and  recast 
on  new  and  better  plans  of  work.  The  subject  of  biology  has 
dealt  with  life  forms.  History  is  the  record  of  the  human 
experiences  of  man ;  and  man  is  as  good  as  a  mollusk  for 
study. 

It  is  no  uncommon  expression  in  modern  historical  colloqui¬ 
alism  to  hear  much  said  about  “the  sources”  and  “original 
material.”  As  history  is  an  account  of  the  past  actions  of  men, 
every  historical  statement  must  go  back  to  the  memor}'^  of  those 
who  saw  the  event  or  some  record  made  at  the  time.  Tradi¬ 
tions,  first  oral  and  later  written,  characterize  early  historical 
sources,  such  as  the  sagas  of  the  Norsemen.  The  silent  but 
impressive  monuments,  such  as  the  mounds  and  pyramids, 
mark  the  patient  efforts  and  civilization  of  past  peoples.  The 
tales  of  reliable  travelers  ;  the  maps  of  navigators  and  explorers  ; 
the  laws  enacted  by  a  people ;  in  short,  the  whole  embodiment 
of  a  generation  in  descendants,  institutions  and  records  made 
at  or  near  the  time  described  by  the  participants  are  qualified 
to  speak  and  tell  us  the  course  which  social  events  followed. 

The  libraries  should  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
advantage.  The  first  in  importance  to  a  history  teacher  is  his 
own  library ;  next  comes  the  city,  county  or  private  libraries 
of  pupils,  parents  and  friends.  There  is  an  economy  in  many 
books, — economy  of  time  to  the  teacher  in  looking  up  subjects, 
and,  second,  an  economy  to  the  pupils  in  teaching  them  to  fix 
values  and  relative  importance  to  the  books  used.  To  be  able 
tQ  use  a  library  to  advantage  is  of  exceeding  great  value  to  the 
scholar,  and  although  little  appreciated  by  those  unfamiliar 
w’ith  a  good  library,  it  gives  one  a  plow  to  turn  the  soil  of  many 
a  hard  problem. 

Field  work,  such  as  visiting  old  institutions  and  antiquaries, 
should  never  be  forgotten.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
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Study  may  be  seen  at  the  old  Mission  near  the  Plaza  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  For  the  student  of  Pacific-coast  history 
no  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the  influence  of  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  art  over  the  Spanish,  for  when  the  Saracens  invaded 
Spain  they  left  their  impress  upon  the  institutions  and  art.  The 
peculiar-shaped  roof  of  the  old  Mission  belfry  is  a  remnant  of 
this  influence  brought  to  America  by  the  early  padres,  and  thus 
the  stream  of  eflbrt  flows  on  forever. 

The  importance  of  historical  geography  is  known  to  all. 
More  history  and  geography  should  be  associated.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  political  geography  should  be  to  furnish  a  stage  for  the 
great  drama  of  human  history.  Geography  worthy  of  the  name 
helps  the  learner  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  history. 

If  the  pupils  will  join  the  brave,  blunt  Miles  Standish  ;  share 
his  sufferings  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  forests  of  the  bleak,  cold 
New  England ;  endure  the  bitterness  of  a  life  among  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  America, — they  will  be  better  able,  through  their  im¬ 
aginations,  to  see  those  rigorous  times.  They  vtay  catch  the 
relation  of  the  geographical  environment  to  character,  and  per¬ 
haps  see  some  reason  why  the  Northern  people  led  a  different 
life  from  those  of  the  sunny,  w'arm  and  genial  South. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of 
historical  methods.  The  proper  study  of  histbry  is  the  “con- 
aversion  of  narrative  into  problems.”  He  who  can  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  any  event  or  series  of  events  and  ask  the  leading 
questions  which  confronted  the  people  at  the  time  and  find  the 
proper  solution,  is  a  philosopher.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  all  problems,  yet  we  can  see  how  past  peoples  did  solve 
them  or  allowed  them  to  go  by  default.  In  either  case  there  is 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  and  taught  to  those  studying  the  great 
movements  of  human  events.  To  place  oneself  in  the  past  of 
another,  to  think  and  to  act  as  he  would  under  like  circum¬ 
stances,  is  a  difficult  task  either  in  history,  literature  or  ethics ; 
but  to  be  a  successful  leader  in  these  subjects  one  must  try  to 
wear  the  robes  of  others. 

The  rational  topical  rnethod  stands  well  out  before  the  com¬ 
mon  text-book  method  in  general  use  by  many  at  present. 
What  is  this  logical  outline  method?  is  a  pertinent  question. 
Outlines  are  made  in  various  ways.  Some  are  good  while 
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Others  are  worthless.  The  topical  outline  method  is  illustrated 
^  by  taking  some  subject,  as  witchcraft,  and  beginning  at  its  ear- 
best  commencement ;  then  tracing  in  regular  development  the 
different  stages  of  growth  and  formation  in  logical  order.  As 
all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  all  roads  lead  to  history.  While  the 
I  general  truth  remains,  yet  there  are  practical  advantages  in 
itaking  the  best  road  which  leads  to  historical  study. 

Life  is  the  greatest  interest  in  history  as  in  biology  ;  hence  the 
^natural  order  of  development  is  the  one  to  create  the  most  inter¬ 
est.  Very  few  pupils  have  developed  sufficiently  to  follow  in¬ 
telligently  and  to  their  best  advantage  the  fortunes  of  several 
issues  at  the  same  time.^  In  the  ordinary  text-book  method 
there  is  no  one  thread  to  follow,  but  a  jumbled  mass — a  multi¬ 
tude  of  threads  to  be  woven  into  a  connected  whole.  To  study 
history  in  this  way  is  to  follow  a  bewildering  and  confusing 
way.^  It  is  to  follow  a  road  which  leads  to  the  wilderness  and 
desert,  instead  of  one  which  leads  to  the  beautiful  and  entranc¬ 
ing  vales  of  interesting  and  historical  paradise.  The  topical 
method  brings  into  play  the  essential  psychological  elements 
used  for  mental  development. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  psychologists  that  we  only  know 
things  by  comparison.  A  young  child  could  gaze  at  an  object 
forever  and  it  would  only  be  a  perception  ;  but  by  bringing 
another  object  into  the  field  of  vision,  at  once  comparison 
begins.  Inference  soon  follows  in  the  wake  of  comparison, 
and  conception  of  some  idea  gives  us  knowledge.  Since  the 
topical  method  allows  the  mind  to  compare  one  period  with 
another  this  part  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject  is  good.  It 
further  allows  analysis  and  some  synthesis,  perhaps ;  but  best 
of  all  it  develops  criticism, — that  one  mental  quality  so  much 
desired  .by  scholars,  and  which  generally  comes  to  us  so  slowly. 
The  topical  method  allows  reason  to  have  full  play,  and  we  can 
trace  more  fully  the  cause  and  eflfect ;  ethical,  economical  and 
sociological  laws  underlying  and  permeating  the  problem  under 
consideration.  Imagination  should  become  the  supreme  guide 
to  our  reason,  and  its  constant  use  is  brought  into  play.  In  this 
method  memory  is,  as  it  should  be,  properly  subordinated  as  an 
aid  or  instrument  of  use  in  all  our  history  work.  Therefore,  the 
best  psychological  results  follow  from  this  plan  of  procedure. 
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The  methods  followed  in  this  work  are  common-sense  ex¬ 
pedients  for  its  varied  operations.  The  combined,  critical, 
recitative  plan  ;  the  co-operative  method ;  the  brace,  or  sub- 
topical  outline  analysis  and  the  conversational,  lecture,  or  short 
talk  and  quiz  methods,  are  permissible. 

The  advantages  are  almost  all  with  the  topical  outline 
scheme.  The  psychology  of  the  plan  is  without  question 
along  this  method.  It  develops  reason  and  critical  ability, 
analysis  in  logical  thought,  and  establishes  good  mental  habits. 
It  allows  a  written  or  recitative  lesson  as  a  completed  whole, 
and  assists  memory  instead  of  retarding  and  embarrassing  the 
mind.  It  further  prepares  the  way  for  research  work  by  train¬ 
ing  in  outline  and  complete  subject  work. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  text-books  are  not  made  that 
way,  and  it  is  too  much  work  to  rearrange  the  topics  anew. 

The  sources.  The  educative  value  and  importance  of  the 
sources  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  their  repeated  use. 
To  know  what  fear  is  one  must  have  been  frightened ;  and  to 
know  the  value  of  the  sources  one  must  have  used  them.  The 
office  of  history  is  threefold.:  to  record ;  to  instruct ;  to  please. 
History  lays  natural  claims  to  the  interest  of  the  reader,  for  it 
deals  with  stirring  events,  with  human  character  and  with  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  There  must  be  something  in  history  to 
arouse  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  develop  them  when  they 
are  aroused.  The  training  element  in  history  is  of  exceeding 
great  importance.  The  value  of  the  sources,  though  long 
known  to  scholars,  has  been  less  appreciated  by  the  mass  of 
the  reading  and  teaching  public. 

While  sources  are  the  basis  of  history  they  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  when  used  as  the  materials  in  chemistry ;  but  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  men,  which  are  the  breath  of  human  life  and  the 
ethics  of  human  conduct,  live  on  forever.  No  one  can  settle 
any  historical  question  without  appealing  to  the  sources  or 
taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  actors  in  history. 
Nobody  remembers  all  the  history  he  reads.  It  is  only  the 
bold  and  striking  events  which  seize  hold  of  his  mind  and 
form  the  nuclei  of  his  associations.  The  original  sources 
give  these  bold  and  striking  events  in  the  most  durable  and 
lasting  form.  Volumes  about  the  Iroquois  will  not  tell  so 
much  as  Father  Jogues’  account  of  their  cruelty  to  him. 
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Father  Jogues  narrates  at  some  length  how  he  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  were  ambushed  by  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  were  finally 
captured  and  imprisoned.  In  a  part  of  his  narration  Father 
Jogues  says:  “  Last  of  all  William  Conture  was  dragged  in. 

.  .  .  When  I  beheld  him  thus  bound  and  naked,  I  could  not 
contain  myself;  but,  leaving  my  keepers,  rushed  through  the 
midst  of  the  savages  who  had  brought  him,  embraced  him  most 
tenderly  ;  exhorted  him  to  offer  all  this  to  God  for  himself,  and 
those  at  whose  hands  he  suffered.  They  at  first  looked  on,  in 
wonder,  at  my  proceeding;  then,  as  if  recollecting  themselves, 
and  gathering  all  their  rage,  they  fell  upon  me,  and  with  their 
fists,  thongs  and  clubs  beat  me  until  I  fell  senseless.  Two  of 
them  dragged  me  back  to  where  I  had  been  before ;  and 
scarcely  had  I  begun  to  breathe,  when  some  others,  attacking 
me,  tore  out,  by  biting,  almost  all  my  nails,  and  crushed  my 
two  forefingers  with  their  teeth,  giving  me  intense  pain.”* 

The  instructing  power  of  history  goes  back  in  a  measure  to 
the  sources  which  must  be  set  in  proper  arrangement  by  the 
historian.  There  are  two  sides  to  history  :  the  outward  events., 
or  those  with  which  secondary  histdries  alone  can  deal ;  and  the 
inward  spirit.,  or  that  which  is  revealed  only  by  the  sources. 
The  sources  can  throw  an  inward  light  on  events.  Secondary 
writers  may  collate,  compare  and  supplement  them,  but  they 
can  never  supersede  them.  If  we  cannot  know  both  things,  it 
would  be  better  to  know  how  Mary  Dyar  justified  herself  than 
to  know  how  her  trial  was  carried  on  before  the  General  Court 
of  Boston. 

Mary  Dyar  was  a  condemned  Qiiakeress.  She  was  the  wile 
of  the  Secretary  of  Rhode  Island,  and  insisted  on  coming  to 
Boston,  where  she  was  finally  condemned  to  death,  reprieved 
and  banished  ;  but  she  again  returned,  and  was  executed  in 
1660.  At  that  time  she  wrote,  in  the  following  language,  to  the 
General  Court,  then  in  session  at  Boston  : — 

“  Whereas  I  am  by  many  charged  with  the  guiltinesse  of  my 
own  Blood;  if  you  mean  in  my  coming  to  Boston,  I  am  therin 
clear,  and  justified  by  the  Lord,  in  whose  Will  I  come.  .  .  . 
Be  not  fighters  against  God,  but  let  my  counsel  and  request  be 
accepted  with  you.  To  repeal  all  such  Laws,  that  the  Truth 
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and  Servants  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  passage  among  you, 
and  you  be  kept  from  shedding  Innocent  Blood,  which  I  know 
there  are  many  among  you  would  not  do,  if  they  knew  it  was 
so  to  be.  ...  I  have  no  self  ends,  the  Lord  knoweth.  .  .  . 
and  now  it  is  like  to  encrease,  even  unto  death,  for  no  evil  doing, 
but  coming  among  you;  Was  ever  the  like  Laws  heard  of 
among  a  People  that  profess  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  leave  these  lines  with  you,  appealing  to  the  faithful 
and  true  Witnesse  of  God,  .  .  .  with  whom  is  my  Reward, 
.with  whom  to  live  is  my  joy,  and  to  die  is  my  Gain.  .  .  . 

“  And  know  this  also  .  .  .  That  the  Lord  will  overthrow 
both  your  Law  and  you,  by  his  Righteous  Judgements  and 
Plagues  poured  justly  upon  you,  who  now  whilst  you  are 
Warned  thereof,  and  tenderly  sought  into,  may  avoid  the  one 
by  removing  the  other.  ...  In  Love  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Meek¬ 
ness  I  again  beseech  you,  for  I  have  no  Enmity  to  the  Persons 
of  any  ;  but  you  shall  know.  That  God  will  not  be  mocked,  but 
what  you  sow,  that  shall  you  reap  from  him,  that  will  render  to 
everyone  according  to  the  dee^s  done  in  the  body,  whether 
good  or  evil ;  even  so  be  it,  saith  Mary  Dyar.”* 

Thus  in  the  language  of  Mary  Dyar  herself  we  get  her  point 
of  view  regarding  her  justification  before  the  Lord,  the  people, 
and  her  own  conscience.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  feeling, 
pathos,  sympathy,  fairmindedness,  and  love  for  humanity,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  times.  No  secondary  authority  can  give 
one  this  feeling  which  the  sources  do. 

Many  of  the  sources,  as  those  about  Miles  Standish,  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  others,  are  contributions  to  the  world’s  romantic 
literature,  as  well  as  to  history. 

The  original  sources  have  three  offices  in  teaching  :  to  furnish 
material,  to  give  illustrations,  and  to  show  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  All  are  important.  Only  the  highly  trained 
specialist  can  get  his  chief  knowledge  from  the  sources,  but  the 
field  can  be  underlaid  by  actual  contact  with  the  material. 

Some  study  of  the  sources  will  greatly  enliven  the  exercise, 
and  interest  the  pupils.  They  will  serve  to  rivet  the  more 
general  events  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  The  most  good  perhaps 
will  be  for  the  teacher  to  impress  the  real  spirit  of  the  age 

*  Hart,  Am.  Hist  told  by  Contefip.,  I.,  479-4S1. 
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described.  Contact  with  the  sources  has  some  of  the  effect  of 
visiting  the  scenes  in  the  way  of  leaving  clear-cut  impressions. 
Secondary  matter  should  be  used  in  connection  to  show  the 
relation  and  succession  of  events. 

Pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  found  their  knowledge  of  history 
on  sources,  because  they  have  not  the  judgment  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  kinds  of  materials.  Perhaps  the  principal 
educational  value  of  sources  for  the  pupils  is  the  aid  such  material 
gives  to  intelligent  topical  work  and  special  reports.  A  topic 
prepared  from  the  sources  is  a  creation  for  the  pupil,  and  has  a 
great  psychological  value  ;  besides  it  may  stimulate  the  pupil  to 
dig  deeper  into  the  source  of  his  knowledge.  The  pupils  get  a 
footing  into  th*e  inner  thought  and  feeling  of  the  age,  and  they 
get  valuable  training  for  doing  topical  work  on  some  theme  in 
research. 

The  text-book  should  be  extended  as  fast  as  traversed  by  the 
use  of  the  sources  for  reading  and  study.  The  secondary  book 
has  various  functions  :  to  cover  the  whole  held,  to  bridge  the 
gaps  between  the  sources  used,  to  furnish  starting  points  for 
extended  study  with  the  sources,  to  check  incorrect,  one-sided 
views,  and  to  enliven  interest  in  the  whole  held. 

The  subject  of  research  is  becoming  one  of  increasing  interest. 
Research  comprises  a  .systematic,  consecutive  study  of  one  subject 
with  a  partial  exhaustion  of  the  material  and  sources  at  hand. 
Generally  the  best  and  most  successful  method  is  to  give  out  a 
list  of  various  topics  bearing  on  the  part  of  history  under  con¬ 
sideration.  To  illustrate :  such  subjects  as  the  Norsemen, 
Mound-builders,  Indians,  witchcraft,  slavery,  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  the  different  biographies  of  Columbus,  De  Soto,  Lincoln, 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  many  other  topics  which  might  be 
readily  suggested.  In  all  cases  the  child  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  desires  in  choosing  and  developing  his  subject. 

The  plan  of  work  is  simple.  After  the  child  has  selected  his 
subject  he  should  then  prepare  small  slips  of  paper  on  which  to 
take  his  notes.  In  preparing  his  notes  he  should  take  but  one 
subject  on  a  slip.  The  heading  should  be  placed  at  the  top,  a 
small  margin  at  the  left,  and  the  body  of  the  note  taken  in  the 
pupil’s  own  language  or  placed  in  quotation  marks,  as  desired. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  note  should  be  placed  the  name  of  the 
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author,  the  book,  the  volume,  and  the  pages  where  found.  After 
the  pupil  has  examined  the  different  books  upon  his  special  sub¬ 
ject  and  taken  his  notes,  he  should  next  sort  and  classify  them. 
The  best  way  perhaps  is  to  write  out  on  paper  the  different  head¬ 
ings  to  the  slips,  and  then  arrange  them  in  topical  and  logical 
order.  After  this  is  completed  his  notes  may  be  arrangd  in  the 
same  order,  and  he  may  commence  to  write  out  his  theme  from 
his  notes,  placing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  newly  written  page  the 
foot-note  references  to  show  from  whence  the  material  came. 
This,- in  brief,  is  the  scientific  method  of  carrying  on  and  writing 
up  the  results  of  research. 

The  essential  elements  of  psychology  used  are  good  beyond 
question.  The  proper  mental  attitude  of  the  investigator  should 
be  open-mindedness  and  a  seeker  after  truth.  The  method 
brings  into  play  selection  in  choosing  a  subject,  in  choosing  the 
material  to  write  about  from  the  mass  at  hand,  and  in  getting 
the  best  quotations  for  illustrations.  Then  analysis  in  tearing 
apart  the  subject  is  followed  by  comparison,  inference,  gener¬ 
alization  and  synthesis  in  combining  and  arranging  the  data 
collected.  Besides,  there  is  the  enthusiasm  of  pursuit,  the 
greater  value  of  which  has  always  been  a  debatable  subject 
compared  with  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  having  mas¬ 
tered  a  subject,  and  having  come  into  complete  possession  of  the 
facts  gained  after  the  pursuit. 

The  research  method  has  still  further  gain  and  benefit  to  the 
pupils  doing  the  work.  It  trains  them  in  the  use  of  books,  and 
shows  them  something  of  the  immensity  of  libraries  and  mate¬ 
rials.  They  become  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  books,  not 
only  upon  their  own  subject  but  others  as  well. 

A  still  greater  value  is  emphasized  by  the  excellent  training 
in  English  of  which  the  work  permits.  Pupils  should  become 
habituated  in  the  proper  use  of  margins,  spelling,  abbreviations, 
punctuation,  writing  the  titles  of  authors  and  books,  together 
with  the  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  good  English — all  of  which 
go  to  mark  stylistic  preparation  for  scholarship.  It  gives  pupils 
training  in  practical  composition  without  their  really  and  fully 
realizing  the  drudgery  of  technicalities. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  three  branches  of 
modern  historical  methods  are  well  adapted  to  be  carried  on 
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harmoniously  together.  The  topical  method,  taking  as  it  does 
one  subject  and  tracing  it  to  more  or  less  completion,  is  just  the 
kind  of  training  needed  in  carrying  on  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  same  mechanical  principles  underlie  both,  while  the 
psychology  is  similar.  Both  methods  emphasize  reason  and 
imagination.  They  aid  memory  instead  of  retarding  it  by  un¬ 
related  and  disconnected  facts ;  while  with  both  the  topical 
and  reseach  method,  the  sources,  with  their  educative  value, 
can  be  used  to  enliven  and  arouse  interest  in  the  subject.  And, 
finally,  all  three  go  to  make  good,  well-trained  minds,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupils  to  meet  the  problems  of  life. 


THE  HEAVENLY  PASTURES. 

HELEN  EKIN  STARRETT,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ' 

’Tis  not  in  earthly  paths,  O  Lord,  Thou  leadest 
Thy  waiting  flock  beside  the  waters  still ; 

’Tis  not  in  earthly  pastures  green  Thou  feedest 
And  makest  them  in  joy  and  peace  to  dwell. 

For  lo,  how  oft  instead  of  verdant  meadow 

Their  pathway  lies  through  deserts  bleak  and  wide  ; 

Yea,  through  the  walley  of  Death’s  dreadful  shadow 
Thy  rod  and  staff  their  trembling  footsteps  guide. 

Yet  are  Thy  heavenly  pastures  ever  waiting 
For  longing  souls  that  seek  Thy  peace  to  win  ; 

And  far  from  earthly  strife  aud  care  retreating. 

The  soul  that  heeds  Thy  call  may  enter  in. 

There  in  the  silence  of  the  soul’s  devotion 
Thy  love  and  strength  div’ine  our  spirits  fill ; 

Above  the  storm  and  stress  of  earth’s  commotion 
We  rest  in  peace  beside  the  waters  still. 

Oh,  to  these  heavenly  pastures.  Shepherd,  lead  us! 
Then,  though  on  earth  our  feet  are  bruised  and  sore. 

By  living  waters  we  shall  rest  and  feed  us. 

And  dwell  with  Thee  in  peace  forevermore. 
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MODERN  EDUCATION. 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  STUDENT. 

ETHEL  OSGOOD  MASON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

At  a  time  when  interest  in  educational  matters  is  widespread, 
and  essays  upon  the  subject  are  printed  in  every  periodical, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  student  should  be  permitted  a 
word  in  his  own  behalf  in  which  to  outline  the  situation  as  he 
sees  it  from  his  limited,  and  possibly  insignificant  point  of  view. 
Furthermore,  we  are  reminded  by  history  that  the  most  powerful 
element  in  our  national  make-up  has  been,  and  we  believe  still 
is,  an  aversion  to  any  form  of  government  which  excludes  from 
its  councils  the  representatives  of  the  governed ;  and  while 
authority  is  always  prone  to  assert  the  inexperience  and  unfit¬ 
ness  of  those  who  rebel  against  its  dicta^  the  most  lasting 
readjustments  have  always  been  effected  by  the  honest  effort  of 
either  faction  to  advance  or  maintain  its  own  ideal.  There  is  an 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  by  those  who  find  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  present  paper  in  need  of  justification. 

To  consider  at  all  fairly  the  subject  of  modern  education 
fromthe  student’s  standpoint  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  with 
a  few  generalizations,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  ask 
ourselves  the  time-honored  question.  What  is  the  object  of 
education  ?  . 

Whatever  fluctuations  in  value  the  educational  ideal  has  under¬ 
gone  since  the  nobler  conceptions  of  the  ancient  world  gave  way 
before  the  temporary  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  problem 
is  now  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  most  vital  which  we  have 
before  us  ;  and  to-day,  in  spite  of  wide  differences  of  opinion,  it  is 
probable  that  all  intelligent  persons  would  agree  to  the  simple 
definition  that  education  has  for  its  object  the  symmetrical 
development  of  the  entire  man, — or  in  other  words  the  adequate 
preparation  for  the  experience  which  we  call  life.  So  much 
would  be  unhesitatingly  admitted,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
many  thoughtful  persons  could  be  found  willing  to  maintain  that 
this  object  is  accomplished.  The  whole  question  presents  a  web 
of  difficulties,  not  only  to  the  practical  educator  or  the  theorist, 
but  to  the  student  as  well ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  each 
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would  be  better  able  to  assist  the  other’s  efforts  at  disentangle¬ 
ment  if  a  better  understanding  existed  between  them  regarding 
the  work  itself  and  the  attitude  of  each  toward  it. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  a  point  where  education  ceases  to  be  compulsory,  and  to 
inquire  what  it  is  that  makes  the  average  college  student  desire 
a  college  training,  and  what  advantages,  if  any,  he  expects  to 
derive  from  it.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  large  numbers 
of  students  go  to  the  colleges  from  simply  frivolous  and  superficial 
motives, — frequently  because  other  men  and  women  have  been 
before  them,  and  the  habit  is  formed  in  the  younger  generations 
to  look  upon  advanced  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Hut  the  man  who  goes  to  college  because  he  chooses  to  have  the 
same  conditions  and  advantages  that  other  men  have  is,  after  all, 
merely  following  out  a  somewhat  unworthy  expression  of  the 
universal  instinct  which  bids  each  one  insist  upon  and  strive,  even 
though  blindly,  for  the  development  of  the  best  in  his  nature  as 
he  sees  it.  Such  a  conception  universally  applied  is  the  only 
possible  basis  for  a  rational  optimism  ;  without  it  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  emergence  and  gradual  development  of  life  is 
phenomenal  and  meaningless.  There  is  no  conceivable  state  in 
which  this  instinct  toward  a  higher  development  is  not  at  least 
present,  and  in  the  realm  of  mind  there  is  none  in  which  it  will 
not  be  found  in  more  or  less  obvious  activity,  while — limiting  our 
statement  to  the‘  class  of  individuals  under  consideration — in  a 
large  proportion  of  students  it  is  without  doubt  the  strong, 
impelling  force.  The  statement  may,  therefore,  be  ventured 
that  in  any  given  body  of  students  this  impelling  force  when 
reduced  to  its  simplest  element  varies  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind.  If  this  position  is  tenable,  and  such  an  inherent  impulse 
toward  perfection  is  common  to  each  individual,  then  the  student 
is  obviously  capable  of  being  the  strongest  possible  ally  of  the 
educator;  but  unfortunately  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  considered  in 
that  light. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  student  body  in  certain  phases  of  college 
administration  is  invaluable ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  similar  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the 
essential  work  of  the  institution  would  also  be  found  advan- 
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tageous,  and  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself  as  to  why  such 
co-operation  has  not  spontaneously  occurred. 

As  a  learner  only  I  am  in  no  position  to  dogmatize,  but  my 
own  conviction  is  briefly  this :  Modern  education  distinctly  fails 
to  satisfy  the  most  inherent  and  vital  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  student,  while  the  student  on  his  part  is  vaguely,  and  in  very 
many  instances  acutely,  conscious  of  the  failure.  It  is  this 
realization  by  the  student  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  educational 
plan  that  I  would  particularly  emphasize,  partly  because  it  is  a 
fact  not  generally  acknowledged,  and  also  because  it  presents, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  more  than  one  valuable  suggestion. 
The  thought  immediately  occurs  to  us  that  since  the  very 
individuals  that  education  is  designed  to  benefit  already  recognize 
its  limitations,  its  expansion  and  development  become  matters  of 
the  most  urgent  importance,  and,  furthermore,  if  this  demand  for 
more  adequate  training  is  already  afoot  a  readjustment  cannot 
be  long  delayed. 

Returning  to  the  original  proposition,  that  there  is  an  impulse 
toward  perfection  common  to  all,  let  us  see  how  this  impulse 
manifests  itself,  and  endeavor  thereby  to  account  more  exactly 
for  the  failure  of  our  systems  of  education  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  student. 

Call  it  by  whatever  name  w-e  will,  such  an  impulse  seems  to 
be  our  nearest  and  worthiest  approach  to  the  conception  of  God, 
and  as  such  its  manifestation  in  humanity  must  be  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  outreaching  of  mankind  toward  that  which  is  most 
true  and  vital.  So  much  analysis  has  seemed  necessary  in 
order  that  the  position  of  the  student  might  be  better  compre¬ 
hended  ;  for  if  the  impulse  toward  perfection  is  common  to  all, 
and  consciously  active  in  most,  then  the  young  student  no  less 
than  the  mature  scholar  is  searching  for  trutlv,  and  is  equally 
capable  of  appreciating  it.  This  is  in  fact  his  position,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  left  to  a  large  extent  unsat¬ 
isfied.  The  desire  for  truth  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  identical ;  and  although  this  is 
becoming  more  generally  recognized,  it  is  to  those  already 
filled  with  the  latter  desire  that  our  education  chiefly  appeals. 
Yet  there  are  vast  numbers  of  students  who  exhibit  neither 
aptitude  nor  interest  in  subjects  demanding  scholarship,  who 
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nevertheless  possess  keen  minds  and  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  affairs  of  life.  Their  outreachings  toward  the  true  and  vital 
lead  them  in  other  directions  where  truth  seems  more  easily  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  intense  interest  which  the  sci¬ 
entific  courses  arouse,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  chagrin  to  more  than  one  advocate  of  the  humanities,  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  definite  relation  which  science  bears  to 
life.  Here  the  student  comes  quickly  and  obviously  in  touch 
with  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  the  mind  which  perceives 
nothing  vital,  nothing  organic,  in  the  languages,  in  literature,  or 
even  history,  palpitates  with  the  acute  satisfaction  of  contact 
with  positive,  demonstrable  Truth — the  revelation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  man. 

But  it  is  universally  conceded  that  no  one  subject,  no  matter 
how  reverently  approached,  can  yield  the  whole  ;  and  except  in 
the  preparation  for  a  chosen  profession  the  aim  should  be  less 
toward  election  and  specialization  and  more  toward  the  attain¬ 
ment  through  reason  and  intuition  of  that  inner  gleam  of  truth 
and  wisdom  that  illumines  every  subject.  Truth  lies  equally  in 
the  aspirations  and  experiences  of  humanity  revealed  to  us  in 
literature  or  history  and  in  the  sciences  which  exhibit  so  vividly 
the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature ;  and  truth  as  such  is  always 
capable  of  appealing  to  the  student  with  all  the  force  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  a  personal  experience.  That  it  has  not  done  so  at  all 
times  and  without  exception,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  main 
tendency  among  educators  has  been  to  present  with  care  and 
scholarliness  the  shell  of  fact  and  detail  in  which  every  subject 
is  clothed,  and  to  ignore — occasionally  because  of  limitations  in 
themselves,  but  oftener  because  of  an  unfortunate  belief  in  the 
traditional  limitations  of  the  student — -the  vital,  living  organism 
behind  the  detail  which  alone  is  capable  of  investing  any  form 
with  energy  and  meaning.* 

To  give  a  student  the  exact  knozvlcdge  his  nature  requires  is 
to  confront  the  problem  of  his  individual  needs  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  knowing  or  sat¬ 
isfying  them  ;  to  seek  the  essential  truth  of  each  subject  and 
place  this  within  his  grasp  is  to  give  him  at  the  same  time  the 
power  to  absorb  and  retain  such  knowledge  as  his  mind  craves 
and  can  assimilate  in  illustration  of  the  truth.  Until  the  student 
body  is  recognized  as  desiring  and  capable  of  receiving  the 
most  exalted  thought  and  the  nearest  approach  to  ultimate  truth 
to  which  the  educator  himself  has  attained,  just  so  long  will  the 

*  In  view  of  the  debt  the  writer  owes  to  this  movement  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  an  organized 
and  remarkably  successful  effort  has  been  made  in  New  York  City  by  the  Comparative  Literature 
Society  to  approach  the  study  of  literature  along  the  lines  indicated  above.  There  is  doubtless 
other  work  of  the  same  sort  being  accomplished,  but  of  such  organized  effort  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  nothing  else  has  come  to  the  writer’s  notice. 
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best  interests  of  instructor  as  well  as  student  be  perverted  and 
misunderstood. 

The  student  is  naturally  as  ready  to  receive  truth  from  one 
subject  as  from  another,  if  only  it  be  made  to  appeal  to  him  as 
personal  and  inevitable.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  student, 
therefore,  a  radical  change  in  the  curriculum  is,  for  the  present 
at  least,  of  less  importance  than  the  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
A  faithful  insistence  upon  essentials,  and  only  essentials,  would 
soon  be  the  means  of  demonstrating  which  subjects  could  stand 
the  test  and  endure.  That  all  subjects,  mathematics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences  and  belles-lettres  are 
open  to  such  treatment  is  being  gradually  made  clear,  and 
eventually  this  fact  alone  will  cause  a  tremendous  change  in 
methods  and  theories  of  education  ;  but  meanwhile  the  training 
schools  are  clogging  the  colleges  with  masses  of  students  who 
live  their  lives  out  with  no  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
knowledge  as  one  portion  only  of  an  equipment,  and  with  no 
more  definite  guide  than  an  undeveloped  and  unsought-for 
instinct,  which  too  often  becomes  blunted  and  degraded  by  a 
struggle  with  world  forces  for  which  it  has  not  been  trained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  observer 
that  the  educational  ideal  and  even  itg  fulfillment  have  made 
inestimable  advances  and  are  still  progressing  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  evolution.  A  well-known  educator  has  re¬ 
cently  said  that  “  Evolution  involves  a  change  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  homogeneous  to  the  complex  and  difierentiated” ;  a 
change,  the  same  writer  remarks,  which  “has  been  going  on 
and  is  still  progressing  in  our  systems  of  education.”  The 
statement  is  emphatically  true,  but  it  is  good  for  students  as 
well  as  educators  to  bear  in  mind  that  complexity  and  differen¬ 
tiation  rank  higher  than  simple  homogeneity  in  the  scale  of 
evolution  only  because  they  express  a  unity  greater  than  that 
which  simple  and  homogeneous  forms  could  express.  The  aim 
is  unchangeable,  for  where  there  is  no  unity — that  vital  and 
centralizing  element — there  will  always  be  disintegration  in 
place  of  growth. 

In  the  educational  scheme,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  thought, 
unity,  by  a  process  of  gradual  change,  includes  within  itself  a 
multitudinous  mass  of  related  parts  by  which  the  student  from 
childhood  on  is  inevitably  confronted.  The  present  writer, 
remembering  the  confusion  of  the  first  years  of  contact  with 
this  unapproachable,  incomprehensible  mass,  is  convinced  that 
the  great  want  which  the 'student  feels  and  in  many  cases  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognizes  is  for  some  harmonizing  principle  which  shall 
emphasize  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  suppress  the  complexity 
of  the  parts. 
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Of  any  single  remedy  at  present  open  to  us,  the  one  which 
promises  to  be  most  far-reaching  and  benehcial  in  effect  is  an 
intelligent  and  convincing  insistence  upon  the  essential  and  vital 
element  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  each  subject.  Such  an  insist¬ 
ence  could  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate,  dev'elop,  and  in  part  satisfy 
that  common  instinct  toward  Truth  which  includes  in  itself  all 
that  is  noble  or  inspiring — in  a  word,  all  that  approaches  divin¬ 
ity  in  the  birthright  of  mankind. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  BOY  BECOME? 


F.  D.  EVANS. 

VICTOR  HUGO  in  Les  Travailleur  de  la  Mer  depicts  a  man 
hand  to  hand  with  destiny — alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea — 
“a  dark  coalition  of  forces,”  an  “immense  animosity” 
surrounding  him.  We  witness  the  unequal  warfare  he  wages 
with  the  “silent  inclemency  of  phenomena  going  their  own,” 
and  the  great  general  law  implacable  and  passive,  and  discover 
that  “  a  conspiracy  of  the  indifference  of  things”  is  against  him. 

We  perceive  that  such  is  life,  but  very  indefinitely  compre¬ 
hended. 

The  accident  of  nationality,  the  implacable  law  of  heredity, 
the  Chinese  wall  of  environment,  the  meanness  of  opportunity, 
all  conspire  against  the  individual  in  the  battle  of  life.  What 
with  the  mysterious  tendency  toward  degeneration,  the  hiima- 
niim  csl  crrare  that  drags  us  down,  it  is  a  miracle  that  we 

“  ISfove  upward  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

What  is  this  conservative  force?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  silent  working  of  the  Law  of  Conformity  to 
Type.  “  It  is  the  necessity  that  character  must  harmonize  with 
the  floating  rationality  which  is  in  the  air  of  the  age.” 

Ask  a  citizen  of  this  republic  why  American  children  are  re¬ 
garded  as  “  beastly  American  brats,”  and  he  would  probably 
say  “it  was  the  result  of  the  American  character.”  So  it  is; 
but  not  in  the  unaccountable,  irresponsible  way  in  which  he 
would  have  you  to  apprehend.  He  takes  the  view  that  his 
“young  hopeful”  is  a  hisns  acchicntium;  not  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  antecedents  in  the  past — an  hereditary 
bondsman  to  his  father’s  frailties ;  not  the  victim  of  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  perhaps  sentences  to  death  all  the  finer  impulses  of 
his  soul ;  not  the  innocent  cast  on  the  shore  of  existence  in  a 
state  of  entire  intellectual  helplessness  and  inertia,  dependent 
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on  parental  energy  and  influence  to  unfold.  Oh,  no  !  his  short 
views  comprehend  no  biological  truths  as  stupendous  as  these. 
To  him  the  meaning  is  vague,  and  he  does  not  comprehend  that 
“  national  character  is  but  a  name  lor  a  collection  of  habits  more 
or  less  universal.”  Ask  the  American  mother,  and  she  would 
reply  with  an  air  of  laissez-faire^  “  Oh,  it  will  come  all  right 
with  education  !  ” 

Let  us  take  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  beginning 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  “  foremost  in  the  files  of  men.”  He 
says  :  “  The  moralizing  effect  of  intellectual  culture,  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  facts,  is  absurd  a  priori.  What  imaginable  con¬ 
nection  is  there  between  the  learning  that  certain  clusters  of 
marks  on  paper  stand  for  certain  words,  and  the  getting  of  a 
higher  sense  of  duty?  What  possible  effect  can  acquirement  of 
facility  in  making  written  signs  of  sounds  have  in  strengthening 
the  desire  to  do  riglu?  How  does  knowledge  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  so  increase  the  sympathies  as  to  restrain  the  tendency 
to  trespass  against  fellow-creatures?  In  what  way  can  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  accuracy  in  spelling  and  parsing  make  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  justice  more  powerful  than  it  was?  or  why  from  stores 
of  geographical  information  perseveringly  gained  is  there  likely 
to  come  increased  regard  for  truth?” 

And  George  Eliot,  “  After  all  our  psychological  teaching, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  zeal  for  education,  we  are  still  at  the 
stage  of  believing  that  mental  powers  and  habits  have  somehow 
a  kind  of  spiritual  glaze  against  conditions  which  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  applying  to  them.” 

Buckle:  “A  kind  of  magical  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  ideas 
gained  through  artificial  appliances  as  compared  with  ideas 
otherwise  gained.  And  this  delusion,  injurious  in  its  effects 
even  on  intellectual  culture,  produces  effects  still  more  injurious 
on  moral  culture,  by  generating  the  assumption  that  this,  too, 
can  be  got  by  reading  and  repeating  of  lessons.” 

This  from  Huxley  :  “  Success  in  any  kind  of  practical  life  is 
not  dependent  solely,  or  indeed  chiefly,  upon  knowledge.  In¬ 
struction  carried  so  far  as  to  help  the  student  to  turn  his  store  of 
mother  wit  to  account,  to  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  sound  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge,  and  to  use  his  hands  and  eyes,  while 
leaving  him  fresh,  vigorous  and  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
his  own  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  fairly  and  honestly  pur¬ 
sued  cannot  fail  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  all  those  who 
come  under  its  influence.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  school 
instruction  is  carried  so  far  as  to  encourage  bookishness ;  if  the 
ambition  of  the  scholar  is  directed,  not  to  the  gaining  of  knowl¬ 
edge  but  to  the  being  able  to  pass  examinations  successfully, 
especially  if  encouragement  is  given  to  the  mischievous  delu- 
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sion  that  brainwork  is  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  quality  a 
nobler  or  more  respectable  thing  than  handiwork,  such  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  a  deadly  mischief  to  the  workman  and  lead  to  the 
rapid  ruin  of  the  industries  it  is  intended  to  serve.” 

Mr.  Howells  says,  in  speaking  on  this  subject:  “  A  univer¬ 
sity  education  may  give  a  man  a  great  advantage ;  and  that  is 
the  theory  and  expectation  of  most  fathers  who  send  their  sons 
to  universities.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  is  to  render  busi¬ 
ness  life  distasteful.  The  university  nurtures  all  sorts  of  lofty 
ideals  which  business  has  no  use  for.  Our  women  really  have 
some  use  for  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  but  our  men  have 
none.” 

Mr.  Walter  Baghot  sums  up  the  situation  thus  :  “  Man  made 
the  school.  God  made  the  playground.  He  did  not  leave 
children  dependent  upon  the  dreams  of  parents  or  the  pedantry 
of  tutors.  Before  letters  were  invented,  or  books  were,  or  gov¬ 
ernesses  discovered,  the  neighbor’s  children,  the  out-door  life, 
the  fists  and  the  wrestling  sinews,  the  old  games, — the  oldest 
things  in  the  world,  the  eternal  nature  around  us — these  were 
education.  And  now  though  Xenophon  and  sums  be  come, 
these  are  and  remain.  Horses  and  marbles,  the  knot  of  boys 
together,  the  hard  blows  given  and  the  harder  ones  received — 
these  educate  mankind.  The  real  plastic  energy  is  not  in 
tutors  or  in  books  ‘  got  up,’  but  in  the  books  that  all  read  be¬ 
cause  all  like  ;  in  what  all  talk  of  because  all  are  interested  ;  in 
the  argumentative  walks  or  disputatious  lounge  ;  in  the  impact 
of  thought  upon  thought ;  in  mirth  and  refutation  ;  in  ridicule 
and  laughter — for  these  are  the  free  play  of  the  natural  mind, 
and  these  cannot  be  got  without  contact  with  the  world.” 

Rousseau,  the  Apostle  of  Humanity,  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
words  when  he  says:  “  There  is  but  one  science  to  be  taught 
children,  and  that  is  the  science  of  human  duty.  We  are 
less  concerned  with  the  instruction  of  the  boy  than  with  his 
guidance.” 

So  we  find  that  faith  in  lessons,  books  and  readings  is  one  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  age ;  that  instruction  is  the  least  part  of 
education. 

The  boy  has  not  merely  an  intellect  to  be  formed  and  fur¬ 
nished,  but  also  a  sensibility  to  be  affected  and  a  will  to  be 
energized.  The  education  which  equips  a  child  for  his  duties 
in  life  is  largely  that  which  he  imbibes  from  the  influence  of 
home  and  the  community. 

It  is  possible  for  the  school  to  enforce  some  mental  discipline, 
but  it  was  never  known  to  cultivate  serenity  of  disposition ;  it 
may  improve  the  standard  of  taste,  but  it  can  never  quicken 
into  being  the  dormant  sympathies,  the  innate  sensibilities  of 
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the  boy’s  soul.  In  the  prosaic  gritld  of  his  school  days  he 
will  never  hear  the  vox  Dei  and  the  vox  humani  seeking  for 
expression  in  his  life.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  is  ig¬ 
nored  at  the  fireside  altar  the  boy  begins  life  bereft  of  guard¬ 
ian  angels.  Me  would  grow  to  manhood  “emptied  of  every 
sympathetic  thrill.” 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  with  startling  insistance  :  “'The  ennobling 
difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one  man  feels 
more  than  another.  The  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lies  in  the 
want  of  sensation.  It  is  in  the  blunt  hand,  in  the  dead  heart, 
in  the  hardened  conscience  that  men  become  vulgar.  They  are 
forever  vulgar  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  incapable  of 
sympathy.” 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Faust,  how,  missing  the  guidance  ’ 
of  the  heart,  he  plays  experiments  with  life,  trying  knowledge, 
pleasure,  dissipation,  one  after  another,  and  hating  them  all ;  and 
then  hating  life  itself  as  a  weary,  ffat,  unprofitable  mockery. 

Lord  Byron’s  life  was  a  passionate,  lawless  existence  because 
of  a  lack  of  parental  discipline.  In  his  poetry  he  said  ;  “  And 
thus  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame,  my  springs  of  life 
were  poisoned.” 

In  the  home  life  of  large  numbers  of  children  there  is  no 
moral  culture :  they  are  housed  and  fed,  and  occasionally 
groomed;  otherwise  they  are  considered  only  “a  little  dearer 
than  the  horse,  a  little  nearer  than  the  dog.” 

There  is  always  in  the  minds  of  parents  the  remedial  agency 
of  the  schools.  It  is  like  the  idea  of  matrimony  that  Mr. 
Lecky  derides.  He  says:  “The  notion  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  that  the  marriage  ceremony  has  a  retrospective  virtue, 
cancelling  previous  immorality.”  In  neither  case  are  the  effects 
of  the  previous  conditions  eradicable, — the  gravestones  in  our 
rear  cast  lengthened  shadows  over  our  future  career. 

“  I  looked  behind  to  find  my  past. 

And,  lo  !  it  had  gone  before.” 

Character  is  cumulative  ;  as  George  Eliot  expresses  it,  “  We 
prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of 
good  or  evil  which  gradually  determines  character.” 

To  warm  into  unfolding,  to  foster  into  growth  all  kindly  sym¬ 
pathies  toward  men,  all  elevated  thoughts  respecting  the  duties 
and  the  destinies  of  life ;  to  cultivate  a  supreme  reverence  for 
the  Creator  and  for  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  human  obli¬ 
gation  and  personality, — if  this  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  then 
how  many  develop  the  child  committed  to  tl\eir  care? 

Some  of  the  best  mothers  regard  a  child,  not  as  a  physiologi¬ 
cal  expression  of  being,  but  as  a  special  gift  of  God ;  and  with 
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this  nebulous  notion  of  Deity  they  expect  God  to  bring  it  up 
to  “full  being,”  or  else  the  unfortunate  “offspring”  is  little 
better  than  an  “elementary  orphan.” 

Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  an  unconscious  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  scriptural  “Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord.” 
15ut  it  makes  of  one  a  sort  of  parasite  of  the  Omnipresence. 
There  are  many  things  in  Scripture  which  submit  to  many 
readings,  according  to  the  discerning  power  of  the  intellect 
brought  to  bear.  “Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow”  was  not 
addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  but  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
to  leave  everything  to  become  “  Christ-minsters.”  Rather 
teach  him  that  all  power  is  in  individualization,  and  don’t  tell 
him  of  vicarious  agencies — that  “  the  Devil  tempts,”  and  that 
“  God  forgives  sins.”  It  concedes  so  much  innate  weakness  of 
character,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  the  active  heroism  of  the  soul. 
It  was  a  most  natural  conclusion  the  heathen  came  to  when  told 
that  God  would  forgive  sins  because  of  repentance.  “Oh!” 
he  said,  “  I  like  that ;  you  can  sin  as  often  as  you  want  to.” 

Rather  impress  upon  him  that  “  the  deed  that  is  done  not 
even  the  gods  themselves  can  undo.”  That  for  every  false 
word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last,  if  not  always  by  the  chief 
offender,  then  through  some  one  by  the  sad  means  of  vicarious 
atonement. 

Mr.  Froude  has  some  sounding  sentences  on  the  naked  law 
of  duty  in  the  soul.  “  Do  not  kill,  steal,  lie,  swear,  commit 
adultery,  or  break  the  Lord’s  day — these  are  the  Command¬ 
ments  ;  very  simple,  and  easy  to  be  known  !  They  are  no  more 
than  the  first  and  rudimentary  conditions  of  goodness.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  these  is  not  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  is  required 
of  us;  it  is  no  more  than  the  foundation  on  which  the  super¬ 
structure  of  character  is  to  be  raised.  To  go  through  life,  and 
plead  at  the  end  of  it  that  we  have  not  broken  any  of  these 
Commandments  is  but  what  the  unprofitable  servant  did  who 
kept  his  talent  carefully  unspent,  and  yet  was  sent  to  outer 
darkness  for  his  uselessness.  Suppose  these  Commandments 
obeyed, — what  then?  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  our  time 
which  is  spent  in  resisting  temptation  to  break  them  ;  how  shall 
the  rest  be  employed?” 

First  of  all  we  must  offer  the  child  the  example  of  labor,  and 
never  that  of  indolence.  “  The  deepest  spring  of  action  is  the 
sight  of  action  in  others.”  It  has  been  a  time-honored  institute 
among  the  Jews  to  teach  their  boys  some  handicraft.  The  two 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  Jewish  tribes,  Christ  and  Spinoza, 
worked  with  their  hands  at  comparatively  lowly  trades.  Hear 
the  Christly  command  :  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
that  do  with  all  thy  might !  ” 
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Spinoza,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  worker  Europe  pro¬ 
duced  during  centuries,  waved  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies 
oifered  him,  and  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object- 
glasses  for  microscopes  and  telescopes. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  grope  in  darkness  on  this  subject. 
They  held  religiously  to  the  idea  that  industrial  training  should 
underlie  the  intellectual.  The  average  boy  will  always  have 
to  labor  for  a  living ;  and  the  education  that  fits  him  only  for 
the  career  of  gentleman  will  be  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
when  “  necessity  confronts  him  with  an  invincible  gesture.” 

It  is  of  averages  and  not  of  exceptions  we  are  concerned. 
Special  qualifications  do  not  exist  to  a  degree  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  When  we  understand  the  “connective  tissue  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  we  shall  find  that  the  ordinary  boy  has  no  inborn  fac¬ 
ulty,  organized  in  him  by  hereditary  transmission.  When  we 
learn  that  biological  fact,  we  shall  discover  that  like  produces 
like,  and  that  we  need  not  expect  “  a  cabbage  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  develop  into  a  rose.” 

How  long  before  the  world  will  come  to  see  that  work  is  a 
privilege,  and  that  knowledge  which  one  can  use  is  the  only 
knowledge  which  has  life  and  growth  in  it,  and  which  converts 
itself  into  practical  power  !  The  rest  is  simply  a  veneer,  which 
wears  out  with  the  passing  years. 

We  see  this  error  glaringly  manifest  in  the  education  of  the 
negro  in  the  South,  and  realize  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  “  classics”  to  those  born  to  “  tug  at  the  oar”  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  It  is  sowing  discord  and  dissatisfaction,  and  by 
and  by  there  will  be  “  a  harvest  of  barren  regrets.”  The  rising 
generation  will  find  the  “race  problem”  complicated  by  this 
very  fallacy  of  educating  in  the  abstract,  instead  of  along  prac¬ 
tical  lines. 

Manual  training  departments  are  being  annexed  to  the 
schools  in  cities,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  area  to  include 
before  this  splendid  idea  shall  have  gained  the  ground  it  needs 
to  prove  itself. 

Philanthropists  have  discovered  that  labor  or  employment  of 
the  mind  is  essential  to  good  morals.  The  transmutation  of 
energy  destructive  into  intellect  constructive  makes  glad  the 
waste  places  in  the  boy’s  life,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
disciplinary  functions  of  the  overwrought  teacher. 

The  world’s  great  educators  are  agreed  on  the  subject  of  the 
importance  of  a  handicraft.  Says  Rousseau  :  “Teach  the  boy 
a  trade,  an  art  purely  mechanic,  where  the  hands  work  more 
than  the  head.  .  .  .  Instead  of  resorting  for  a  livelihood  to 
those  high  knowledges  which  are  acquired  for  nourishing  the 
soul  and  not  the  body,  if  you  resort  in  case  of  need  to  your 
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hands,  and  the  use  you  have  learned  to  make  of  them,  all  diffi¬ 
culties  disappear.  You  hav’^e  resources  always  ready  at  the 
moment’s  need.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thought  every  man  ought  to  learn 
some  manual  means  of  support.  All  his  literary  work,  he 
affirmed,  failed  to  give  him  the  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
clearing  forests  and  delving  in  the  soil  did.  We  are  indebted 
to  him,  however,  for  the  comforting  lines:  “Our  business 
down  here  is  not  to  succeed,  but  to  continue  to  fail  cheerfully.” 

In  working  machinery  a  boy  begets  a  habit  of  self-reliance 
and  precision,  a  taste  for  observation,  and  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  definiteness.  He  is  cheerfully  engaged,  and  is  beyond  the 
temptation  of  vanity  and  folly.  He  becomes  a  sentinel  that 
mounts  on  guard  over  himself  and  circumstances. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  healthy  boy  with  such  an  amount  of 
energy  that  unless  an  outlet  is  found  for  it  he  becomes  an  unmit- 
tigated  nuisance.  Whenever  the  troublesome  question  of  what 
he  shall  do  presents  itself,  we  think  sympathetically  of  Carlyle, 
wishing  that  all  boys  could  be  turned  under  barrels,  there  to 
wait  until  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion.  “  Sit  still,”  as 
an  injunction,  is  thrown  away  on  the  boy.  He  has  a  constitu¬ 
tional  “wanderlust,”  as  the  Germans  call  an  inordinate  desire  to 
explore  the  cosmic  philosophy,  which  has  to  be  eliminated  by 
entertaining  employment.  For  this  either  drawing  or  reading  is 
advisable.  Mr.  Huxley  says:  “I  should  make  it  imperative 
that  every  child,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  learn  to  draw. 
I  do  not  think  its  value  can  be  exaggerated,  because  it  gives  the 
means  of  training  the  young  in  attention  and  accuracy.  It  be¬ 
comes  an  implement  of  learning  of  extreme  value.  Nothing  has 
struck  me  more  in  my  life  than  the  loss  which  persons  who  are 
pursuing  scientific  knowledge  of  any  kind  sustain  from  the 
difficulties  which  arise  because  they  never  have  been  taught 
elementary  drawing.”  . 

The  schools  are  waking  up  to  its  importance  as  an  essential, 
but  the  quite  young  boy  could  be’  instructed  at  home  by  means 
of  the  kindergarten  methods.  Another  “love”  that  could  be 
used  as  a  means  of  entertainment  is  reading.  With  a  little 
judicious  flattery,  the  boy’s  father  could  be  induced  to  cultivate 
the  taste  in  him  by  reading  to  him.  The  youngster  isn’t  human 
who  wouldn’t  listen  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  to  tales  of 
adventure  and  conquest ;  to  stories  of  Indian  warfare,  with 
thrilling  incidents  of  heroic  rescue  and  deeds  of  daring ;  to 
Arctic  explorations  and  African  discoveries.  And  in  that  time 
there  would  be  excited  in  him  a  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake. 
But  even  here  a  guide  is  necessary,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  over¬ 
do  a  good  thing.  “The  fairyland  of  book  lore  is  full  of 
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dangerous  enchantments,  and  there  are  many  who  have  lost  in 
it  the  vigor  which  comes  from  breathing  the  keen  air  of  every¬ 
day  life.”  Especially  if  the  boy  is  bright  and  is  at  school,  he 
should  be  guarded  from  too  much  intellectual  work. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  to  be  a  good  animal  is  the 
first  duty  in  life.  One  of  the  sad  errors  an  erstwhile  asceticism 
entailed  on  the  world  was  a  disregard  of  the  instincts,  as  proving 
animalism  in  man;  whereas  they  are  our  “viewless  angels,” 
our  faithful  monitors.  The  nature  of  the  emotions  must  be  fully 
studied — their  order  of  evolution,  their  functions,  where  use  ends 
and  abuse  begins.  A  child  is  governed  and  swayed  by  emotion 
and  imagination  ;  reason  is  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  faculties, 
hence  is  the  latest  developed.  Those  mothers  who  depend  on 
“  moral  suasion  ”  as  a  means  of  discipline  would  better  substitute 
absolutism. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  terrors  of  imagination 
in  some  children,  and  no  doubt  the  utmost  consideration  should 
be  evinced  toward  those  afflicted  with  an  undue  vivacity  of  that 
faculty,  whether  it  expresses  itself  in  “dreaming  dreams  no 
mortal  ever  dreamed  before,”  whether  in  “  seeing  things”  or  in 
an  immense  power  of  mendacity.  The  “  contents  of  a  child’s 
mind”  could  and  should  be  carefully  studied  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gravely  asserts  that  no  one  would  have 
the  temerity  or  the  stupidity  to  attempt  to  raise  figs  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  liabilities  and  the  heredi¬ 
tary  proclivities  of  that  zoological  specimen.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  rearing  of  children — anybody  can  take  that  in 
hand  !  “  No  one  sees  any  folly  in  undertaking  to  shape  human 

nature  in  this  way  or  that  way  without  a  preliminary  study  of 
man,  and  of  life  in  general  as  explaining  man’s  life.  For  simple 
functions  we  insist  on  elaborate  special  preparations,  extending 
through  years;  while  for  the  most  complex  function,  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  discharged  not  even  by  the  wisest,  we  require  no 
preparation  !  ” 

The  development  of  children  in  mind  and  body  rigorously 
obeys  certain  laws ;  and  yet  in  dire  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
physiological  laws  lives  are  sacrificed,  health  is  undermined, 
hearts  are  broken  and  remaining  lives  go  maimed  from  such 
tragedies.  It  is  worth  while  then  to  know  that  the  study  of 
ethnology  would  have  been  worth  pursuing,  even. at  the  cost  of 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  “  classics.” 

There  is  something  stupefying  in  the  recurrence  of  daily 
duties, — “  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust,  our  soon-choked  souls 
to  fill” — and  women  are  apt  to  regard  as  recurring  trivialities 
the  two  potential  functions  in  human  life — human  nature’s  daily 
food  and  the  daily  vigil  over  “one  of  God’s  little  ones.” 
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“The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is,”  that  produces  the  im¬ 
perceptible  evolution  of  character  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
average  mother.  She  thinks  that  “some  sweet  day  ”  the  boy 
is  to  be  “  set  upon”  and  made  an  ideal  institution  of,  oft'hand. 
Besides  its  being  unconstitutional,  the  world  isn’t  ready  for  him  ; 
he  would  be  lonely  in  the  midst  of  men.  Evolutionists  tell  us 
that  the  child’s  mind  must  pass  through  a  progress  like  that 
which  the  mind  of  humanity  at  large  has  gone  through ;  that 
he  must  recapitulate  the  psychic  phases  of  the  successive  stages 
of  mental  development.  He  will  be  but  little  better  than  an 
anthropoid  ape  in  those  early  days ;  afterwards  a  savage,  then 
a  semi-civilized  entity,  and  finally,  after  years  of  infinite  pains 
and  training,  a  man. 

This  task  were  not  such  a  formidable  undertaking  were  the 
boy’s  father  an  “Olympian  god”;  but,  alas!  he  is  too  often  a 
'denizen  of  the  earth,  owning  kinship  with  all  frailties,  and  low¬ 
ering  the  value  of  every  inspiring  fact  and  tradition  by  an  un¬ 
worthy  example.  Since  it  is  inevitable  that  the  boy  will  conform 
to  the  type  his  father  presents,  unless  some  winning  instance 
attracts  him,  we  must  have  recourse  to  biography,  and  place 
before  him  some  of  the  simple,  great  souls  who  have  been  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes  :  Luther,  because  “he  wrought 
with  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds ;  ”  Linnaeus,  the  patient 
and  persevering,  who  was  content  to  live  for  a  time  on  berries 
he  gathered  while  pursuing  his  beloved  nature  studies,  till  his 
worth  was  recognized ;  Lincoln,  who  was  true  to  the  best 
within  him, 

“  By  a  fine  sense  of  right. 

And  Truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 
Straight  as  a  line  of  light.” 

History  has  been  called  “the  essence  of  innumerable  biogra¬ 
phies”  ;  and  therein  are  to  be  found  the  lives  of  men  who  “  wove 
the  life  garment  of  Deity  ”  so  nobly  well  as  to  become  types  for 
all  time. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  how  forceful  is  example ;  how 
almost  omnipotent  is  environment ;  that  home  training  is  the 
mightiest  factor  on  earth  to  make  or  mar ! 

“Those  first  affections. 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, — 

Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, — 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eternal  Silence.” 
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CLEVELAND,  a  century-young  city  with  400,000  inhabitants, 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank  in  caring  for  her  educational 
interests.  Her  public  schools  are  splendidly  handled,  and  are 
tinder  the  inspiring  leadership  of  two  strong,  genial  and  scholarly 
men — Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  and  Principal  E,  L.  Harris.  It  was  our 
privilege  a  few  w'eeks  ago,  in  company  with  the  latter,  to  visit  the 
more  than  forty  rooms  of  the  great  Central  High  School,  wherein  1,600 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  wise,  wide-awake,  cheery-faced  teachers 
were  doing  their  daily  work.  They  were  a  healthy,  happy,  earnest 
army  of  young  students — the  hope  and  pride  of  the  city.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  enter  the  high 
schools,  and  after  completing  their  course  here  go  on  into  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  Among  such  institutions  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  holds  an  honored  place.  Under  the  able  administration  of 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing  the  University  is  making  rapid  progress 
and  doing  a  great  work.  A  new  and  substantial  building  is  added  each 
year,  and  the  teaching  force  has  grown  to  130  persons.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  undergraduates  of  Adelbert  College, — a 
body  of  more  than  two  hundred  resolute,  thoughtful  young  men,  who 
will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  coming  years.  In  the 
whole  University  there  are  now  over  eight  hundred  students.  As  the 
years  come  and  go  the  ever-enlarging  work  and  high  renown  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  will  become  the  increasing  joy  and  pride  of 
the  fair  city  of  Cleveland.  In  an  humbler  sphere,  but  a  very  useful 
one,  we  found  Prof.  H.  T.  Loomis  busily  engaged  in  fitting  a  goodly 
number  of  earnest  young  students  for  the  active  duties  of  a  business 
life.  Nor  should  the  great  work  of  the  Case  Library  and  the  Public 
Library  be  forgotten  in  putting  good  books  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
■desire  good  reading.  The  educational  outlook  for  the  youth  of  Cleve¬ 
land  is  now  very  bright. 


Avery  sensible  movement  to  abolish  itself  seems  to  have  been 
recently  taken  by  one  of  the  regulation  Annual  Teachers’ 
Conventions,  of  Massachusetts.  These  meetings  have  been 
held  for  several  years  past  in  the  autumn,  almost  invariably  in  Boston 
or  one  of  the  larger  cities,  generally  involving  the  closing  of  the 
schools  for  the  county  for  a  day ;  with  a  large  attendance,  especially 
of  the  ladies,  the  overwhelming  majority  intent  on  the  agreeable 
combination  of  sightseeing  and  shopping  with  professional  improve- 
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ment.  The  most*  notable  tendency  in  this  sort  of  gathering,  even 
extending  to  the  State  convention  of  the  holiday  season,  has  been  the 
habit  of  inviting  as  the  prominent  speakers  that  occupy  the  majority 
of  the  brief  hours  the  latest  pedagogic  “eccentric,”  from  whatever 
portion  of  the  Union  he  may  hail,  or  the  latest  advocate  of  “  educa¬ 
tional  reforms”  that  for  nine  tenths  of  the  hearers  can  have  no 
earthly  interest  save  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosity  to  hear 
what  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  most  impracticable  and  generally 
impossible  method  of  dealing  with  the  children  in  school.  Even 
when  this  is  not  the  order,  a  great  deal  of  the  high  talk  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  essayists,  valuable  as  it  might  be  elsewhere,  is  only  appreciated 
by  the  few  who  rarely  have  the  pow’er  in  their  own  schools  to  make 
a  practical  test  of  the  ideals  thus  ventilated.  Indeed,  the  common 
failing  of  really  superior  teachers  on  such  occasions  is  to  write  with 
only  their  equals  or  rivals  in  mind,  and  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
something  original  in  method  or  to  meet  some  anticipated  criticism, 
steer  quite  out  of  range  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  crowded 
audience.  Of  course,  it  is  as  true  now  as  three  thousand  years  ago, 
that  “  w'here  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.”  But  just  now  the 
country  demands  especially  the  waking  up,  informing  and  encourag¬ 
ing  of  the  average  teacher  of  the  average  common  school.  How  can 
the  few  studies  absolutely  essential  to  intelligent  manhood  and 
womanhood,  not  to  say  good  citizenship — the  fundamentals  of  all 
the  culture  that  is  gathered  frbm  the  schools,  on  whose  thoroughness 
everything  in  the  way  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  depends 
—  be  best  taught  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  greatest  number.'*  How 
can  this  schoolroom,  crowded  w'ith  fifty  children,  representing  almost 
every  grade  of  intelligence  and  character  in  American  society,  be 
wrought  into  a  miniature  American  Commonw'ealth ;  the  pupils 
taught  to  live  together  with  the  same  recognition  .  of  each  other’s 
personal  rights,  of  the  obligations  of  each  to  all  in  a  community 
molded  and  swayed  by  a  public  spirit, — the  patriotism  of  the  school¬ 
room — that  shall  train  these  little  citizens  for  the  larger  citizenship 
which  is  before  them  ?  And  how,  especially,  can  this  teacher  pos¬ 
sibly,  with  no  extraordinary  gift  of  knowledge,  executive  faculty  or 
social  culture,  be  so  aw'akened,  encouraged,  inspired,  that  her  w’ork 
shall  be  acceptable  and  she  become  more  of  a  woman  every  year  from 
living  with  the  children.^  And  since  this  sharp  and  shrill  demand 
for  perfection,  though  enforced  by  the  pitiless  criticism  that  ignores 
the  golden  rule  of  all  judgment  of  human  character  and  action  that 
all  genuine  criticism  begins  by  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  its 
subject,  can  never  change  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  school- 
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teachers,  as  of  all  other  professions,  cannot  be  exceptional  people, 
how  can  the  average  teacher  in  the  average  school,  with  children  as 
they  are  found  therein,  be  so  aided  by  parents,  superintendents,  the 
superior  people,  and  the  helpful,  educational,  public  opinion  that  the 
schools  will  steadily  improve,  and  American  society  be  the  better 
because  of  them  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  function  of  a 
teachers’  convention  held  but  once  a  year,  and  only  in  session  practi¬ 
cally  during  school  hours,  with  an  occasional  evening  annex.  One 
would  think  that  the  most  important  consideration  would  be  to  make 
this  occasion  a  general  educational  reunion, — an  opportunity  for  the 
teachers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  educational  public  for  a  sort  of 
“holding  counsel  with  each  other.’’  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  celeb¬ 
rity  to  magnify  the  occasion,  should  not  the  most  worthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  way  of  doing  the  common  work  be  selected,  so  that 
the  discourse  should  be  a  sort  of  taking  the  people  into  the  confidence 
of  the  profession,  and  the  convention  be  made  a  day  of  “  reasoning 
together’’  for  the  highest  public  good?  There  is  no  reason,  certainly, 
why  the  eccentric,  even  the  destructive  speculations  of  the  crowd  of 
pedagogic  rough  riders  should  not  be  heard  or  read  by  the  teachers ; 
the  magazines  can  be  trusted  to  keep  this  type  of  the  “  newest  new  ” 
educator  before  the  people.  But  when  these  occasions,  almost  the 
only  opportunity  given  the  teachers  for  meeting  each  other  during  the 
year,  are  used  by  their  managers  for  the  ventilation  of  personal 
crotchets  and  theories  that  upset  all  reliable  experience  and  change 
our  own  children  to  a  generation  of  mental  and  moral  monstrosities, 
we  believe  the  first  question  in  order  is.  Cannot  this  occasion  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  especially  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  does 
make  provision,  not  only  for  a  complete  system  of  normal  schools, 
but  every  year  invites  the  teachers  to  opportunities  for  the  most 
reliable  instruction  in  their  difficult  calling? 

IT  would  surprise  and  pain  the  editorial  corps  of  Education  if 
the  State  Educational  Department,  the  Georgia  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  Georgia  Library  Association  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  were  responsible  for  the  elaborate 
article  on  kindergartens  for  negro  children  in  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tional  yournal.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October,  1899.  In  Education  for 
September  we  remarked  on  what  is  certainly  a  growing  annoyance  in 
Northern,  and  a  possible  annoyance  in  Southern,  educational  affairs, 
— the  singular  lack  of  correct  information  and  estimate  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  often  shown  in  the  well-meant  attempts  at  educational 
reform  by  groups  of  ladies,  especially  ladies’  clubs,  often  representing 
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the  leading  social  element.  Among  others  we  noted  a  recent  move¬ 
ment  by  ladies  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  direction  of  establishing  private 
kindergartens  for  negro  children,  accompanied  by  an  appeal,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  charitable  people  of  Boston,  to  furnish  the  financial 
outfit.  That  such  a  movement  should  come  from'  a  quarter  which, 
for  the  past  generation,  had  not  been  awakened  in  that  direction  was 
certainly  gratifying,  and  would  have  been  received  without  criticism, 
and,  doubtless,  responded  to  by  material  aid,  but  for  certain  unfortu¬ 
nate  features.  The  proposition  first  came  to  Boston  by  a  message 
sent  to  Governor  Northen  on  his  recent  visit,  and  was  by  him  made 
known  as  a  part  of  his  elaborate  and,  in  many  ways,  instructive 
address,  inspired  by  the  unhappy  display  of  lynch  law  in  his  State 
last  May.  The  next  information  that  came  to  us  was  the  public 
report  in  the  Atlanta  press  of  the  preliminary  announcement  of  this 
movement ;  containing  a  sweeping  impeachment  of  the  education  of 
colored  youth  in  the  schools  which,  since  the  war,  have  been  supported 
in  the  South  by  Northern  funds  and  instructed  by  Northern  teachers ; 
although  in  many  instances  with  the  names  of  eminent  Southern 
educators  and  publicists  as  trustees,  many  of  them  recipients  of  the 
Peabody  and  Slater  funds,  administered  by  Dr.  Curry,  the  foremost 
of  Southern  educators.  It  was  intimated  that  this  great  movement 
from  the  North  had  prevented  earlier  action  by  the  superior  women 
of  the  South.  The  animus  of  this  announcement  was  that  these 
schools  were  not  only  educationally  unfitted  for  the  negro,  but  had 
been  a  powerful  influence  in  the  estrangement  of  the  races.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if,  after  this  declaration,  the  Northern  women,  who 
have  been  the  jiiost  devoted  in  this  work  of  education,  did  not  feel 
both  astonished  and  amused^at  a  request  for  pecimiary  aid  from  a 
social  class  that  for  thirty  years  has  conspicuously  raised  the  social 
boycott  against  the  women  teachers  in  these  schools,  who  by  education, 
professional  skill,  womanly  culture  and  often  social  position,  were 
everywhere  else  held  in  honorable  estimation.  The  latest  heard  from 
this  quarter  is  an  appeal  for  one  hundred  contributions  of  two  dollars 
each,  to  pay  the  first  teacher  of  the  first  negro  kindergarten  in  a  city 
which,  in  social  expenditure  and  commercial  prosperity,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  South. 

It  was  “just  this  and  nothing  more”  that  was  noted  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  notice  involved  no  criticism,  and  implied  no  ignorance  of 
educational  affairs  in  the  South,  in  Georgia,  or  Atlanta.  It  simply 
mentioned  this,  with  other  Northern  instances,  illustrating  the  fact 
that  any  group  of  people,  however  worthy  their  intention,  will  do 
well  to  inform  themselves  concerning  what  has  actually  been  done 
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and  is  now  in  operation  before  they  embark  on  a  project  so  extended 
as  an  educational  movement  affecting  one  tenth  of  the  people  in  this 
republic. 

After  reading  the  miscellaneous  arraignment  of  the  article  in  the 
Journal  we  have  this  to  reply  that  it  is,  in  itself,  a  conspicuous  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  defect  criticized  in  Education.  Any  educator. 
South  or  North,  could  have  informed  this  lady  writer  that  no  period¬ 
ical  has  been  more  constant  and  outspoken  in  jts  recognition  of  the 
noble  work  of  the  Southern  educational  public  during  the  past  twenty 
years  in  the  support  of  public  and  private  schools  than  Education. 
The  information  concerning  Southern  school  matters  contained  in  the 
article  is  familiar  to  this  office.  The  same  queer  lack  of  information 
appears  in  the  remarks  of  the  writer  concerning  the  schools  estab¬ 
lished  and  supported  in  the  South  for  colored  children  and  youth  by 
the  North.  Instead  of  being,  as  intimated,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  and  professional  education,  under  whatever  name,  they  have 
always  been  seminaries  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  English 
schooling  of  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  their  pupils.  And  the  training 
of  the  superior  class  of  their  students  in  letters,  character  and 
industry  has  been  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
the  uplift  of  the  young  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  their  people. 
Dr.  Bumsted  could  have  informed  this  writer  that  Atlanta  University, 
with  its  associate  institutions,  for  years  has  furnished  the  leading 
teachers  in  every  grade  of  the  public  colored  schools  of  Georgia,  in 
city  and  country.  Miss  Giles,  President  of  Spellman,  would  have 
shown  her  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  the  South,  whose  prac- 
*  tice  department  is  largely  supplied  from  the  colored  orphan  asylums ; 
also  her  classes  of  trained  nurses,  in  high  favor  with  the  medical 
faculty ;  with  a  school  of  several  hundred  girls  instructed  in  house¬ 
hold  arts  and  home  industries,  and  probably  not  a  score  engaged  out¬ 
side  a  thorough  English  course.  Dr.  Thirkeld,  at  the  Gammon 
Theological  School,  could  have  told  her  of  the  elevating  influence  of 
his  young  colored  clergymen  in  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches, 
testified  to  recently  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity  twenty  years  ago  was  a  hive  of  industrial  training,  as  any  intel¬ 
ligent  mechanic  in  Atlanta  would  have  affirmed.  Every  large  school 
of  this  sort  now  in  the  city  includes  industrial  training  and,  perhaps 
with  one  exception,  an  elementary  and  a  kindergarten  department. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  question  that  the  amount  of  money  yearly 
brought  to  Atlanta  by  this  group  of  colored  schools  alone,  including 
several  thousand  students  and  their  teachers,  is  probably  equal  to  the 
■entire  outlay  of  the  city  for  its  not  “complete”  but  limited  system 
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of  common  schools  for  the  colored  race.  All  genuine  education, 
higher  or  otherwise,  has  its  ultimate  and  most  fruitful  result  in  the 
improved  training  of  little  children.  The  great  need  of  negro  Young 
America  is  a  good  six-months’  district  school  in  the  country  and  a 
graded  school  of  eight  months  in  the  cities  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
mentally  and  morally  competent,  with  an  industrial  annex.  The 
kindergarten  is  at  its  best  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
although  always  valuable  when  it  is  a  kindergarten  and  not  a  dis¬ 
orderly  infant  school.  Boston  has  neither  “  scorn”  nor  “  contempt” 
for  any  well-meant  movement  from  any  quarter  for  the  uplift  of  the 
colored  race.  But  every  new  Southern  educational  movement  will 
be  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  supplements  what  is  now  being  done, 
and  recognizes  what  the  North  and  the  nation  have  already  contrib¬ 
uted.  And  especially  will  it  be  wise  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
class  of  statesmen  who  inaugurated  the  last  legislature  of  Georgia, 
with  a  proposition  to  reduce  nearly  one  half  of  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  for  common  schools ;  and  who  seem  to  be  embarked  in  the  hope¬ 
less  project  of  reducing  to  a  perpetual  peasantry,  of  the  European 
type,  one  third  the  population  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States. 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  ' 

The  Bureau  of  Education  renders  special  service  to  the  students  of 
education  by  compilations  and  translations  from  foreign  reports  not 
generally  accessible.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  contributions 
is  a  chapter  in  the  report  just  issued  on  the  “  History  of  the  German 
School  System.”  It  is  the  translation  of  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  Nohle, 
of  Berlin,  which  was  published  originally  in  Rein’s  Handbook  of 
Pedagogy.  As  noted  by  the  translator,  it  is  valuable  because  it 
“  sketches  actual  conditions  for  which  documentary  evidence  is  avail¬ 
able,”  and  “touches  upon  theories  and  reformatory  plans  only  so  far 
as  these  have  had  perceptible  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
system.” 

The  beginnings  of  the  German  school  system  are  traced  back  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  shown  to  be  closely  related  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Following  this  introductory  period, 
century  after  century  is  passed  in  review ;  the  forces  which  worked  in 
each,  as  chivalry  in  the  twelfth,  “humanism”  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth,  are  briefly  considered  in  relation  to  their  immediate 
effects  upon  scholastic  institutions  and  ideals.  The  influences  that 
were  making  for  popular  education  were  not  confined,  it  is  shown,  to 
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the  Protestant  world.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  says  the  author, 
the  order  of  the  “  Patres  piarum  scholarum,”  commonly  called  the 
“  Piarists,”  took  public  elementary  education  in  hand.  Their  system 
was  established  in  1600,  and  authorized  in  1622  by  the  Pope.  The 
branches  of  study  taught  by  the  order  are  essentially  the  same  found, 
in  other  schools, — reading,  writing,  ciphering  and  religion.” 

The  survey  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  especial 
value,  since  few  writers  have  attempted  to  treat  the  educational  history 
of  the  modern  period  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic  and  philosophic.. 
The  peculiar  significance  of  the  German  school  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  historic  development  has  been  continuous,  that  it  reflects  all 
the  influences  that  have  made  for  human  progress  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries,  and  that  it  is  complete  and  well  organized  in  all  its- 
parts. 

Dr.  Nohle  closes  his  survey  with  a  retrospect  and  a  forecast.  ‘‘  It 
is  obvious,”  he  says,  ‘‘  that  the  present  time  is  anything  but  a  time  of 
satisfied  reposing  in  a  position  reached  after  long  struggles ;  in  many 
respects  it  is  a  time  of  investigation  and  transition.”  .  .  . 

”  Those  now  living  may  desire  that  in  the  new  much  of  the  old 
may  be  preserved  which  has  proved  of  benefit ;  in  the  university  the 
liberty  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  the  strictly  scientific  character  of 
all  that  is  taught;  in  the. various  kinds  of  secondary  schools  an  educa¬ 
tion  toward  severe  and,  at  the  same  time,  free  intellectual  labor ;  in 
the  burgher  schools  the  endeavor  to  offer  a  rounded  and  well-grounded 
practical  education ;  and  in  the  elementary  schools  the  aspiration  tO' 
perform  the  noble,  civilizing  task  claimed  for  it  as  far  as  the  energy 
of  society  and  the  state  will  admit.” 

THE  PARIS  CONGRESSES. 

According  to  official  announcements  no  less  than  one  hundred  and. 
three  congresses  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition. 
With  few  exceptions  they  relate  in  some  sense  to  education ;  but  those 
that  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  work  of  instruction  are  the  con¬ 
gresses  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  three  departments  of  public 
instruction — higher,  secondary  and  primary — and  those  relating  to 
public  technical  education,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  or  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Congress  of  Higher  Education  will  be  in  session  from  July 
30th  to  August  4th.  The  Committee  of  Organization  announce  the 
following  subjects  for  the  general  sessions  of  this  Congress  : — 

(i)  University  extension.  (2)  Buildings  and  equipments  for  the 
use  of  students ;  means  of  preventing  their  isolation ;  institutions 
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already  existing  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  (3)  The  uni¬ 
versity  training  of  professors  and  teachers.  (4)  The  role  of  the 
universities  in  respect  to  agricultural,  industrfal,  commercial  and 
colonial  education.  (5)  The  relations  between  the  universities  and 
professors  of  different  countries ;  the  international  union  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  higher  education.  (6)  Relations  between  the  faculties  of 
Law  and  of  Letters. 

All  papers  on  these  subjects  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Secretary  by  the  31st  of  May  (address  M.  Larnaude,  SecrtStaire 
General  de  la  Commission  d’  Organisation  du  Congres  international 
d’  enseignement  superieur,  Sorbonne,  Paris).  Those  who  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  must  make  application  to  M.  Larnaude 
and  remit  the  membership  fee  of  ten  francs. 

The  Congress  of  Secondary  Education  will  be  held  from  the  31st 
of  July  to  the  6th  of  August.  The  programme  includes  several 
questions  that  relate  to  problems  peculiar  to  France;  otliers  are  of 
general  application.  Among  the  latter  are :  the  means  of  adapting 
secondary  education  to  local  demands ;  the  appropriate  province  of 
men  and  women  teachers  in  the  instruction,  respectively,  of  boys  and 
girls ;  international  correspondence  between  students. 

The  GLeneral  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  is 
M.  Henry  Berenger  (a  la  Sorbonne) ;  the  .membership  fee  is  ten 
francs. 

The  Congress  of  Primary  Education  will  be  held  from  August  2d 
to  August  5th,  inclusive.  It  will  be  divided  into  five  sections,  each 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  special  problem.  Briefly  outlined, 
the  questions  for  the  various  sections  are:  (i)  Training  in  domestic 
economy  and  household  arts ;  (2)  the  problem  of  school  attendance, 
and  especially  the  means  of  securing  regular  attendance;  (3)  moral 
education  ;  (4)  high  schools,  their  aim,  limits,  and  local  adaptations ; 
(5)  means  of  prolonging  popular  education  beyond  the  school  period. 
Applications  for  membership  in  the  Congress  and  the  fee  (^tliree 
francs')  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  M. 
Marguery  ( trisorier^  36  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle^  Paris) . 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Cambridge  University  has  established  an  Agricultural  Department, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Somerville.  Eleven  county  and 
borough  councils  have  agreed  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  tech¬ 
nical  education  funds  for  the  support  of  this  Department. 

The  University  of  McGill,  Montreal,  has  been  affiliated  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  A.  T.  S. 
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Who’s  Who  in  America  is  a  unique  book.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  in 
this  country,  although  a  book  bearing  the  same  name  has  appeared  year  after 
year  in  England  for  a  long  time.  This  book,  which  bears  every  mark  of  being 
conscientiously  prepared,  claims  to  be  and  is  “  A  biographical  dictionary  of 
living  men  and  women  of  the  United  States.”  Here  are  brief  biographies  of 
8,602  persons  (packed  into  822  double-column  pages)  who  have  made  names  for 
themselves  in  literature,  art,  science,  education,  journalism,  theology,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  statesmanship,  business,  etc.  Only  the  essential  facts  are  given  :  place  and 
time  of  birth,  education,  marriage,  positions  filled,  titles  won,  books  written,  and 
present  residence.  The  information  here  given,  and  which  will  be  found  very 
interestirfg  and  serviceable,  is  accurate,  having  in  nearly  every  case  been  secured 
at  first  hand.  Massachusetts  claims  742  of  these  names,  while  New  York  has 
2,039,  which  seems  more  than  her  due.  The  educational  statistics  are  of  great 
value.  Thus,  3,237  are  college  and  university  graduates;  640  had  only  common- 
school  privileges;  79  finished  in  normal  schools,  271  in  U.  S.  military  and  naval 
academies,  while  the  graduates  in  law,  theology  and  medicine  were  336,  378  and 
553;  298  were  educated  abroad,  and  1,307  fail  to  give  data.  We  notice  many 
names  of  prominent  educators,  but  such  names  as  Henry  Sabin,  Aaron  Gove 
and  P2arl  Barnes  should  not  have  been  omitted.  Still  it  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  school  library  as  well  as  the  editorial  sanctum.  A 
necrology  of  those  dead  since  1893  is  a  valuable  feature.  Who’s  Who  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  John  W.  Leonard.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.  Price, 
$2.75- 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  educational  public  as  the  foremost 
educator  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  deep  thought  and  solid  sense. 
We  gladly  welcome  a  little  book  which  he  has  just  published  under  the  title 
Talks  to  Young  People.  And  very  wise,  helpful,  inspiring  talks  these  brief 
addresses  are  indeed.  There  are  sixteen  of  them  on  such  themes  as  Truth, 
Faith,  Don’t,  Ought,  Fools,  Character,  Education,  Growth,  Be  Bold,  Daily  Life, 
Work  and  Culture,  Respect  for  Authority,  and  The  Work  of  Life.  They  were 
delivered,  with  one  exception,  before  graduating  classes  of  the  Clinton,  la.. 
High  School,  from  1874-88.  A  great  many  besides  his  favored  pupils  in  Clinton 
“  will  find  in  these  pages  something  of  the  spirit  of  true  teaching  and  of  right 
living.”  This  little  book  deserves  a  wide  reading.  Address:  The  Educational 
Exchange,  Des  Moines,  la.  Price,  75  cents. 

Principles  and  Method  of  Teaching,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind.  By  John  W.  Dickinson.  This  is  a  helpful  little  book  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  science  of  instruction.  Instead  of  confusing  the  pupil 
with  a  statement  of  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy, 
he  is  led  to  the  mind  itself,  his  own  mind,  by  a  succession  of  easy  steps,  and 
taught  to  find  the  true  nature  and  order  of  mental  phenomena.  As  a  bit  of  clear 
and  simplified  philosophic  statement  the  book  surpasses  anything  we  have  seen 
in  its  particular  field.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  put  the  entire  teaching  world  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  setting  forth  so  compactly  and  so  comprehersively, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  simplicity,  the  great  principles  underlying  the 
impartalion  of  knowledge.  Every  thoughtful  and  growing  teacher  will  find  this 
little  volume  a  vade  mecum.  It  is  already  in  its  second  edition.  Boston,  Mass. : 
Published  by  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory. 
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Physical  Problems  and  Their  Solutions.  B_v  A.  Gomgongoron.  The 
problems  in  this  book  are  all  fresh  and  taking;  the  solutions  clear  and  forci¬ 
ble.  All  the  subdivisions  of  physics  are  touched  on  more  or  less,  heat  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  attention.  Electricity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hardly  mentioned, 
and  no  problems  are  given  on  this  subject  at  all.  Optics  and  acoustics  are 
treated  to  some  length ;  the  questions  on  these  subjects  being  especially  new 
and  searching.  The  principle  is  stated  before  each  subject  and  the  laws  given. 
Then  follow  problems  based  on  these  principles  and  laws ;  the  solution  of  the 
problems  following  immediately.  This  is  the  only  weak  point  in  the  book,  for  if 
the  book  is  intended  for  teachers  they  do  not  need  the  solutions ;  and  if  the  book  is 
intended  for  pupils  they  should  not  have  the  solutions,  at  least  directly  after  the 
problems.  A  knowledge  of  algebra  is  required  for  the  solution  of  most  of  the 
problems.  Higher  mathematics  can  be  used,  but  are  not  needed  to  understand 
the  solution  given  in  the  book.  The  problems  offer  fine  material  for  a  student 
who  is  reviewing  his  year’s  work  in  physics,  and  present  principles  enough  to 
keep  the  average  teacher  busy  for  some  time.  This  work  is  bound  in  boards, 
is  one  of  Van , Nostrand’s  Science  Series,  and  has  224  pages.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

For  Thee  Alone  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
of  love  poems,  selected  by  Grace  Hartshorne.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  the 
best  poems  of  love  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  a  few  notable  translations. 
The  indices  are  full  and  helpfully  arranged.  There  is  one  of  authors  and  another 
of  first  lines.  Love  is  a  theme  upon  which  the  poetic  imagination  has  always 
dwelt,  and  in  this  volume  the  purest  and  tenderest  expressions  of  its  various 
phases  are  to  be  found.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  young  man  to  give  his  lady¬ 
love;  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  the  later  stages  of  conjugal  experience ;  and 
the  strengthening  bonds  of  tender  regard  that  are  happily  illustrated  in  many  an 
aged  couple’s  experience  in  their  declining  years  are  duly  recognized  and  find 
touching  and  beautiful  expression.  It  is  a  good  book,  and  will  do  good  in  a 
world  where  there  is  none  too  much  of  fine  and  tender  sentiment.  Boston : 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Chatterbox.  This  publication  is  a  favorite  with  youngest  readers. 
The  numbers  bound  into  one  volume,  for  1899,  make  a  choice  Christmas  gift  for 
the  little  folks.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  of  the  kind  that  awaken 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  impart  information  and  healthfully  stimulate  the 
imagination.  Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

A  History  of  England  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Kath¬ 
arine  Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
with  the  recently  adopted  history  requirement  of  several  leading  colleges  in 
view.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  various  causes 
that  have  worked  together  to  produce  the  Great  Britain  of  to-day.  Physical 
en\ironment,  race  characteristics,  industrial  conditions,  efforts  after  self-govern¬ 
ment  resulting  in  the  splendid  empire  of  the  present  time,  are  carefully  noted  in 
succession,  and  their  interworkings  and  relations  are  set  forth  in  a  manner  to 
give  the  student  a  broad  conception  both  of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
scope  of  historical  study.  Each  chapter  is  furnished  with  a  list  of  references  to 
the  best  treatises.  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  will  be 
widely  used  and  highly  valued  as  a  fresh  and  ably  written  text-book.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  $1.25.  • 
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Dorsey,  the  Young  Inventor.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  writer  of  boys’  books,  and  in  the  present  volume  gives  us  the  story  of  a 
wide-awake  country  boy  whose  native  ingenuity  starts  him  on  a  career  of  clever, 
labor-saving  invention.  The  boy’s  character  is  frank  and  honorable,  and  the 
account  of  his  achievements  should  prove  a  stimulus  to  all  boy  readers.  There 
is  plenty  of  fun  in  his  character,  and  the  home  atmosphere  in  which  he  grows  up 
is  pure  and  elevating.  It  is  a  good  book  to  place  in  a  boy’s  hands.  New  York: 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  Price,  $1.25. 

Scientific  Sewing  and  Garment  Cutting.  For  use  in  Schools  and  in  the 
Home.  By  Antoinette  Van  Hoesen  Wakeman  and  Louise  M.  Heller.  This  is 
an  excellent  text-book  for  schools  where  manual  training  has  been  adopted.  It 
will  also  be  useful  to  studious  housewives  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  children  in  the  practical  art  of  sewing  for  the  family.  Boston :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Philosophic  Nuggets.  Gathered  by  Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  This  is  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  same  author’s  Don’t  Worry  Nuggets,  publishecUlast  year.  The 
selections  are  well  made  and  the  volume  is  a  dainty  one.  It  will  make  a  nice 
remembrance  to  send  to  an  absent  friend  at  Christmas  time.  New  York:  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Other  Poems,  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
edited  by  Ellen  A.  Vinton;  and  Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Acadie,  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  edited  by  Agnes  Lathe.  These  are  Nos.  4  and  5  respect¬ 
ively  in  The  Cambridge  Literature  Series.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the 
attractiveness  of  the  make-up  of  these  dainty  volumes.  Published  by  Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  Price,  12  and  18  cents. 

The  Minute  Boys  of  Bunker  Hill.  By  Edward  Stratemeyer.  The 
author  of  this  story  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  writer  of  boys’ 
books.  The  reader  feels  the  thrill  of  patriotism,  he  lives  in  a  former  time,  and  is 
made  to  feel  the  stern  responsibilities  of  the  men  of  an  earlier  generation,  when 
the  foundations  of  our  liberties  were  being  laid  and  the  great  principles  were 
being  established  which  have  given  us  the  conditions  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  we  now  enjoy.  Mr.  Stratemeyer’s  stories  are  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  The  present  volume  is  beautifully  made  and  Illustrated.  The 
artist  and  the  printer  have  worked  together  with  the  author  in  furnishing  a  book 
that  will  cultivate  the  taste,  while  it  interests  and  instructs  the  young  reader. 
Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

In  Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Books  Series  we  have  The  Insect  World,  a 
reading  book  of  entomology,  compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed; 
About  the  Weather,  by  Mark  W.  Harrington;  and  The  Story  of  the 
Fishes,  by  James  Newton  Baskett.  These  books  are  all  very  attractive  in  their 
subject-matter,  their  illustrations  and  the  mechanical  skill  with  which  they  have 
been  made  by  the  publisher  and  printer.  They  furnish  the  latest  and  freshest 
information  on  the  several  subjects  considered.  They  are  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  modern  educational  books,  and  mark  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  art  of  presenting  in  an  attractive  form  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
that  will  widen  the  student’s  horizon  and  prepare  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 
The  three  books  here  noticed  are  priced  respectively  60,  65  and  75  cents.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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In  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series  we  have  Eleven  Orations  of  Cic¬ 
ero,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Robert  W.  Tunstall.  The  orations  here 
given  are  in  their  chronological  order.  The  oration  in  favor  of  the  Manilian 
Law  is  the  only  one  treated  with  special  reference  to  its  rhetorical  structure. 
This  is  in  the  thought  that  college  requirements  do  not  demand  a  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ancient  rhetoric,  and  that  there  should  be  as  much  concentration  as 
possible  on  absolutely  necessary  things  in  the  short  period  of  preparation. 
There  are  other  original  features  to  this  edition,  which  will  commend  it  to 
teachers  and  students  of  Latin.  New  York:  The  University  Publishing  Co. 
Price,  $1.20. 

The  New  Century  Library,  the  initial  volume  of  which  is  Charles  Dickens’ 
Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  truly  belongs  to  the  new  Cen¬ 
tury.  Its  beautiful  and  dainty  volumes  mark  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  bookmaking. 
The  volumes  are  printed  on  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world;  yet  it  is 
perfectly  opaque  and  very  strong.  The  type  is  long  primer  and  the  printing 
absolutely  clear,  so  that  the  pages  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  But  the  most  won¬ 
derful  thing  about  these  choice  little  volumes  is  the  amount  of  matter  contained 
in  them.  The  one  before  us  is  6i  x  4^  inches  in  size  and  only  one  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  yet  it  contains  845  reading  pages.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  and  when 
slipped  into  the  pocket  is  hardly  noticed,  and  always  handy  to  catch  up  while 
waiting  for  a  train  or  when  opportunity  otherwise  offers  for  a  few  moments’ 
reading.  The  binding  is  a  red,  embossed  cloth,  with  a  beautiful  gilt  back  and 
top.  The  specimen  volume  is  proving  so  popular  that  already  the  publishers 
have  determined  to  issue  the  complete  works  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  this 
attractive  form.  We  are  sure  that  book  lovers  everywhere  will  appreciate  this 
triumph  of  twentieth  century  book-making.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons.  Price,  $i.c». 

The  Expert  Cleaner.  Compiled  by  Hervey  J.  Seaman.  This  is  a  very 
useful  volume,  giving  the  housekeeper  careful  directipns  for  cleaning  everything 
that  can  get  dirty.  The  suggestions  about  cooking,  dress  and  domestic  affairs 
generally,  are  sensible  and  easily  followed.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book. 
Published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  at  75  cents. 

Representative  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Carlyle’s  Essay  on 
Burns.  Edited  by  Charles  Lane  Hanson.  This  is  an  attractive  edition,  with 
introduction,  copious  notes  and  a  vocabulary,  and  belongs  to  the  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  Series.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  45  cents. 

The  Algebraic  Solution  of  EquATioNS  of  any  degree,  by  L.  A.  Buchanan 
and  J.  Lewis  Andre,  is  a  novel,  simple  and  direct  method  for  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  Nth  degree.  The  method  presented  is  especially  valuable  to  the 
engineer  and  man  of  practice  as  well  as  the  student.  The  explanation  of  the 
scheme  is  exceedingly  direct  and  plain.  San  F rancisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

Logical,  practical,  comprehensive,  direct,  sensible  are  some  of  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  two-book  course  of  Hall’s  Arithmetics.  They  are  books 
with  a  well-defined  purpose;  they  are  thoroughly  accurate;  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  latest  methods ;  they  are  strikingly  original.  Professor  Hall  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  both  classroom  needs  and  number  fact,  and  he  has  made  a 
work  that  exactly  fits  the  needs  of  the  student.  Teachers  will  find  his  course  rich 
with  suggestion  and  material  aids.  Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book  Co. 
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Advanced  Arithmetic,  by  William  W.  Speer,  pistrict  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Chicago)  seems  to  belie  its  name,  for  it  is  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  other  so-called  advanced  arithmetics.  But  there  is  much  method  in 
Professor  Speer’s  design,  and  his  book  is  charged  full  with  strong  material  that 
will  tax  the  learner’s  utmost  endeavors  to  use.  The  strictly  original  plan  of 
teaching  number  that  Professor  Speer  has  put  forth  in  his  other  books- is  here 
further  developed  and  carried  to  the  logical  extreme.  It  is  satisfying  to  have  such 
a  text-book  on  number  work;  the  popularity  attending  the  other  books  in  this 
series  fully  attests  the  worth  and  power  of  the  new  method.  Arithmetic  takes  on 
a  new  meaning  when  it  is  taught  by  this  method.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Essentials  of  Latin,  by  Benjamin  W.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  is  a  book  for  beginners,  and  contains  many  novel  and 
striking  features.  It  is  a  work  that  has  grown  up  in  the  classroom,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  author’s  experience  in  teaching  Latin.  The  student  is  set  to  reading 
Latin  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  course,  and  in  sentences  that,  while  long,  are 
easy;  continuous  Latin  is  introduced  very  early  in  the  course,  the  exercises  taking 
the  form  of  anecdotes.  The  arrangement  and  order  of  development  of  the  various 
subjects  are  admirable,  and  will  merit  the  prompt  attention  of  all  teachers  of  first- 
year  Latin.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  William  J.  Milne,  LL.D.,  President  of 
New  York  State  Normal  College,  is  an  attractive  work,  practical  and  unique.  It 
combines  the  important  features  of  conventional  and  concrete  geometry,  doing 
this  with  logical  methods  and  in  an  entirely  usable  manner.  The  author  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  to  employ  the  laboratory  method ;  every  theorem  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  direct  questions  designed  to  give  a  correct  and  definite  idea  of  what  is 
to  be  proved.  The  book  is  rich  in  unsolved  problems  and  undemonstrated  theo¬ 
rems,  thus  delighting  the  heart  of  the  teacher.  Dr.  Milne  has  made  a  graphic 
presentation  of  geometry,  and  has  adequately  maintained  the  high  reputation  his 
previous  text-books  on  mathematics  set  up.  New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

New  Higher  Algebra,  by  Webster  Wells,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  oi 
Technology,  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  into  college  and 
technical  schools.  The  author  has  added  to  his  text-book.  Essentials  of  Algebra, 
upward  of  one  hundred  pages,  the  additions  treating  of  compound  interest,  per¬ 
mutations  and  combinations,  continued  fractions,  summation  of  series,  general 
theory  of  equations,  and  solution  of  higher  equations.  Every  page  demon¬ 
strates  the  profound  scholarship  of  Professor  Wells  and  his  marvelous  power  in 
setting  forth  the  science  of  mathematics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gratify  both  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher.  He  is  without  a  superior  in  the  making  of  mathematical  text¬ 
books.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  grammar, 
ungraded  and  high  schools,  by  Winfred  E.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  is  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  book  on  this  very  important  subject.  The  author  presents  clearly  and 
fully  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  what  is  necessary  for 
its  care  and  the  preservation  of  health.  A  large  number  of  good  illustrations 
add  interest  and  clearness  to  the  teachings  of  the  text.  He  speaks  out  very 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  evidently  not  being  swayed 
at  all  by  the  results  of  Dr.  Atwater’s  recent  experiments.  Chicago:  Werner 
School  Book  Co. ;  8o  cents. 
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Young  people  who  are  studying  in  school  the  early  history  of  our  country  will 
be  stimulated  to  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  by  reading  such  books  as  Tomlin¬ 
son’s  War  of  1812  Series,  and  Edward  Stratemeyer’s  Old  Glory  Series. 
The  Boys  with  Old  Hickory,  and  Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters,  with  the 
other  titles  in  the  series,  make  the  events  which  they  describe  real  and  vivid 
before  the  “mind’s  eye”  of  their  young  readers.  They  stimulate  patriotism, 
and  enlarge  one’s  view  of  the  mission  of  our  country.  They  are  to  be  unquali¬ 
fiedly  commended.  Why  any  boy  should  read  “ yellow”  literature  when  such 
excellent  and  thrillingly  interesting  books  as  these  are  to  be  had,  is  a  mystery. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  the  Handbook  of  British  Continental 
and  Canadian  Universities,  by  Isabel  Maddison.  The  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  order  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  different  foreign  universities  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to  their  courses,  and  to  give  particulars  of  the 
lectures,  degrees,  entrance  requirements,  etc.  The  information  given  has  been 
obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  different  universities,  and  may  be  entirely 
relied  upon.  It  is  compiled  for  the  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Co. 

Little  Tong’s  Mission.  By  Ethelred  Breeze  Barry.  We  have  here  a  choice 
little  story  for  young  readers,  from  the  pen  of  a  young  writer  who  confesses  that 
this  is  her  first  book.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  her  ability.  She  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  story  that  is  full  of  pathos  and  of  humanity,  and  therefore  interesting  and 
effective.  It  is  chiefly  about  a  young  cripple  and  his  little  canine  companion. 
Little  Tong  had  a  mission  and  accomplished  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  people  more  fortunately  situated.  The  book  belongs  to  The  Young  of 
Heart  Series.  Price,  50  cents  each.  Published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Peggy.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  This  is  a  story  for  girls, — about  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  girl  who  went  away,  untrained  and  awkward,  to  boarding  school,  and 
passing  through  various  adventures  came  out  a  cultivated  and  noble  young 
woman.  The  subject  is  fascinating  and  the  story  well  told.  Girls  will  like  it. 
Boston :  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 


The  Case  of  the  Negro  is  ably  stated  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  the  December  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  the  same  magazine  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie  pictures  The  Artistic  Side  of  Chicago, 
including  the  aesthetic,  educational  and  literary  features  of  the  great  city. - An  important  con¬ 

tribution  to  the  literature  of  to-day  is  announced  by  the  publishers  of  McClure's  Magazine,  who 
have  engaged  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  to  prepare  a  new  life  of  Christ.  The  December 
number  contains  the  initial  chapter-^the  "  Prologue  ” — and  an  announcement  by  the  publishers  of 

the  inception  and  scope  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are  by  Corwin  Knapp  Linson. - Pearson's 

Magazine  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  monthly  periodicals  to  reach  our  table.  The  December  number 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  Queen  Victoria’s  diligent  studies  in  Hindustani,  a  most  difficult 
language,  which  she  has  nevertheless  so  far  mastered  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  it  with  her 
Indian  subjects. - Sir  Walter  Besant  begins  in  the  December  Century  a  series  of  papers  illus¬ 
trating  life  in  East  London  as  it  is  to-day. - The  Living  Age,  which  recently  reprinted  from  the 

Nineteenth  Century  a  caustic  criticism  of  the  Women’s  Congress,  written  by  a  woman,  presents 
the  other  side  in  its  issue  for  November  4,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  by 

Fannie  H.  Gaffney,  president  of  the  American  Woman’s  Council. - The  Youth's  Companion 

issues  a  beautiful  calendar  for  190a  This  popular  paper  for  young  people  presents  a  most  attract¬ 
ive  prospectus  for  the  coming  year.  The  calendar  will  be  presented  to  all  subscribers. - The 

Journal  oj  Education  celebrates  its  twenty.hfth  anniversary  by  issuing  a  special  number  of  great 
interest  and  value. 


